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|| cAnnouncing the Publication of . . . 
EDUCATION and 
the Philosophy of EXPERIMENTALIS 


By Joun L. Pa.D., Teachers College, Columbia University 


HIS is the first book to present an 

out-and-out, critical appraisal of the 
philosophies of education of William 
James and John Dewey in the light of 
major criticisms which are today directed 
against these philosophical and educational 
ideas. William H. Kilpatrick, LL.D., 
Litt.D., Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy 
of Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who has written the 
Foreword to the book, says this work is 
“the most inclusive and thoroughgoing 
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single study of the philosophy of educa- 
tion published in this country since 
Dewey’s ‘Democracy and Education.’ In 
it we can see for ourselves some of the 
worst mistakes that have been made in the 
name of a ‘scientific’ treatment of educa- 
tion. The time is ripe for a genuine 
advance in fundamental thinking. Epvu- 
CATION AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
EXPERIMENTALISM, clear and convincing 
as it is, will help bring that advance. I 
am glad to commend it.” 


You are invited to write for more details about this book which is one of 
the CENTURY STUDIES IN EDUCATION, W. L. Uhl, Ph.D., General Editor 


THE CENTURY CO. 
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2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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ADVERSE CRITICISMS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


C. W. MARTIN 
State Teachers College, Kirkville, Missouri 


During the last decade higher education in this country has been the 
subject of no small amount of adverse criticism. College teachers, student 
personnel, student mortality, college standards, teaching methods, entrance 
requirements, extra classroom activities, and, in fact, all phases of the college 
have been subjected to various severe criticisms. Many reasons might be 
assigned for the frequent attacks made upon American higher education. 
Certainly one may readily see how the astounding increase in enrollments 
in institutions of higher learning during the last ten or fifteen years has 
brought almost innumerable problems with which these institutions have had 
to deal. In attempting to solve these problems, the colleges and universities 
have necessarily had to do considerable experimenting, and while experimenta- 
tion has been taking place, the critics have not been idle. 

It is not the purpose of this article, however, to point out the causes for 
the frequent adverse criticisms of higher education or to show why attacks 
have been made upon institutions of higher learning. The purpose of this 
article is to answer the following questions : 

1. What are the adverse criticisms of higher education as expressed in 

recent periodical literature ? 

2. How frequently are these criticisms presented ? 

3. Who are the people offering most of the criticisms ? 

In order to answer these three questions a review was made of thirty-seven 
periodical publications covering a three-year period, 1927, 1928, and 1929. 
Sixteen of the publications are general literary magazines and the remaining 
twenty-one are professional magazines, journals, or bulletins of educational 
organizations. Some are published weekly, others monthly, quarterly, or 
annually. 

The review of this literature was very carefully made. It was not 
sufficient to look through the index of each magazine used and in this way 
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locate the articles containing adverse criticisms of higher education, for it was 
found that the title of an article is by no means a safe index to its contents. 
Hence, each issue of these periodicals was examined page by page in order 
that errors of omission might be reduced to a minimum. As a further check 
upon the accuracy of this work, the publications were examined a second time 
by a different person. In reviewing these publications each criticism found 


TABLE I 
PusiicaTions Revigewep IN MAKING A Srupy or CriricisMs of HicHER EpucaTion 
Publication Years 
Pe Association of American Colleges Bulletin................0..eeeeeees 1927, 1928, 1929 
ai American Association of University Professors Bulletin............. 1927, 1928, 1929 
Association of American Universities Bulletin.....................6. 1927, 1928, 1929 
Educational Administration & Supervision................eeeeeeeeees 1927, 1928, 1929 
National Education Association Journal.................eeeeeeeeeees 1927, 1928, 1929 
National Society of College Teachers of Education (Yearbook)....... 1927, 1928, 1929 
National Society for the Study of Education (Yearbook)............ 1927, 1928, 1929 
Norte Central Association 1927, 1928, 1929 
1927, 1928, 1929 


March to August, 1929, unavailable. 
Ceased publication in 1928. 

January to June, 1929, unavailable. 
June to November, 1929, unavailable. 
April to October, 1929, unavailable. 
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was listed on a separate card showing the author, title of the article, name of 
the magazine, volume number, and date of issue. Extreme care was taken to 
include only the meaning that the writer intended to convey. In most cases 
exact quotations were used to show the criticism which the writer offered. No 
attempt is made to evaluate either positively or negatively any criticism in- 
cluded. Table I gives a list of the publications used. 

Thirty-seven criticisms that may be considered distinct from each other 
were found. The frequency of occurrence ranges from 1 to 32, with the 
median 5 and the mean 7.6. The total frequency is 282. The five criticisms 
that occur most frequently are: (1) Lack of proper recognition of good 
teaching, (2) Failing to care for individual differences of students, (3) Poor 
teaching methods used, (4) Inadequate professional training of teachers, 
and (5) Poor and careless organization of courses. The criticism that was 
offered the least number of times concerns routine management by college 
teachers. This was found only once. Table II gives a list of the criticisms 
and the frequency of occurrence of each. 


TABLE II 


ApversE Criticisms oF Epucation Founp 1n PerropicaL LITERATURE CovERING 
A THREE-YEAR PERIOD AND THE FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF EACH 


Criticism Frequency 

1. The college teacher does not receive proper recognition for good teaching...... 32 
College teaching and courses do not adequately care for individual differences. 


3. Methods of teaching are antiquated. There is too much straight lecturing from 
time worn notes and pot enough participation on the part of students in 


4. Many teachers lack professional training largely because the proper distinction 
has not been made between the teacher and the research worker or because 


professional training has not been demanded...............ccccecccccccecccs 21 
5. Courses are poorly organized. There is too much overlapping between some 

courses and not enough coherence between courses in different departments.... 16 
6. Students in college do not receive the proper amount and kind of guidance...... 15 


7. Freshmen and sophomore students are taught for the most part by inferior, 
inexperienced, and poorly trained teachers 


8. College instruction has been too largely class teaching as contrasted with self- 
education under guidance, with not enough distinction made between graduate 
9. Higher education is tradition bound. Instruction in higher education is not 
so effective as in elementary and secondary schools.................sceeeeees 9 
10. The teaching schedule of the average American university or college teacher 
is too heavy. More emphasis is needed upon the quality of teaching rather 
11. Too much money is spent on the physical plant in college and not enough on 


12. Advanced degrees are given too much weight in selecting college teachers.... 7 
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TABLE IJ—Continued 


Criticism Frequency 


Methods of admitting students to college are unsatisfactory 
There exists a confusion of purposes of the American college 
College standards are too arbitrary, and quantitative rather than qualitative.... 


College teachers often do not have a knowledge of the psychology of learning. 
They are highly trained subject matter specialists 


The American elective system and the system of courses, points, and credits 
emphasize quantity rather than quality 


There is too much attention given to research and publishing and not enough 
to teaching 


Many instructors in education have a knowledge of methods and techniques of 
teaching but do not use this knowledge in their own classes 

Curricula in higher education consist of too much theory, with a lack of con- 
crete and practical application 


The coming of the junior college will do away with the unique culture college 
of America, will add two more years of graduate education, and will cause 
higher educational institutions to become state supported rather than endowed 
through a love for the institution 


There is a lack of faculty co-operation existing in many institutions 
There is too much overlapping between colleges and secondary schools 


There are not enough intimate personal contacts between students and faculty 
members 


The Ph.D. requirements are antiquated. They place relatively too much 
emphasis upon research and language requirements, and not enough upon 
teaching ability 

Supervision of instruction as a general program in higher education does not 
exist 

There is too much administrative machinery 


The senior members of the staff who are most experienced and best informed 
and should do the most teaching, usually do the least 


There exists a lack of academic freedom among both teachers and students... . 


There is either too much or too little measurement. Most tests are not 
comprehensive, but are merely information tests 


The purely professional side of teacher training is over-emphasized to the 
neglect of scholarship in subject matter 


Some college teachers have defective personalities and temperaments that can 
not be outweighed by other qualities 


Little is done specifically to train college teachers for their particular work. . 
Needless conflicts and overcrowding of the physical plant exists because a 
shortened days and choice hours to suit the teaching staff 

The influence of college life is frequently corrupting and dissipating, an 
influence which is aided and abetted by the example of some of the faculty 


American college education lacks thoroughness 

Efficient routine management is not practiced by some college teachers 
Total number of frequencies 

Median frequency of occurrence 


In order to make it possible for one to see at a glance the large phases 
of higher education that are being criticised most in recent periodical literature, 
further combining and grouping of the thirty-seven adverse criticisms under 
a few large headings was attempted. It was difficult to find a few large 
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headings which would include all the criticisms, but after considerable study 
the following divisions or headings were used : 


Criticisms of instruction. 

Criticisms of methods used in measuring and recognizing teaching. 
Criticisms of curricula. 

Criticisms of administrative and supervisory policies. 

Criticisms of the training of college teachers. 

Criticisms of personnel and guidance work. 

Criticisms of standards and standardizing policies. 

Miscellaneous criticisms. 


Table III shows the frequency of the criticisms under the eight headings 
suggested above. 


TABLE III 


TuHE 37 ApversE CritTicisMs OF HiGHER Epucation Groupep UNpER 8 LarcE HEADINGS 
AND THE FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE CriITICISMS UNDER 


Classification of Criticisms 


Frequency 
Methods of measuring and recognizing teaching..............ee.eeceececccevccees 48 


Further study of the criticisms shows that 83.7 per cent were offered by 
persons engaged in college or university work, 3.5 per cent by persons engaged 
in school work below the college level, 10.6 per cent by persons not engaged in 
school work, 1.1 per cent by students, and 1.1 per cent by anonymous writers. 
Seventy-nine per cent of the criticisms were found in professional literature, 


and 21 per cent in general literary magazines. These facts are shown in 
Table IV. 


TABLE 1V 


Tue Type oF Work oF THos—E WuHo Orrer CriticisMs oF HicHER EpUCATION AND 
THE Type OF MAGAZINES IN WHICH THE CRITICISMS WERE FounpD 


Type of Work of Writers 


College or University Work 


School Work Below the College 


Type of Magazine 


Professional Literature 


General Literature 


Total 282 
Criticisms 
ANOny MOUS 1.1 
1) 
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CoNcLUSIONS 


Adverse criticisms of higher education are frequently expressed in 
recent periodical literature, particularly in professional publications. 
Most of the criticisms recorded in this literature concern classroom 
practice or those phases of higher education that have to do with the 
college teacher and the methods of teaching. 


Approximately 84 per cent of the criticisms were offered by those who 
are actually engaged in college or university work, either as teachers 
or administrators. Without doubt this is a hopeful sign. Certainly the 
forerunner of improvement in any work, particularly in teaching, is self- 
criticism. This large percentage of the criticisms coming from within 
the ranks of college and university faculties indicates that these teachers 
and administrators are seeing their own faults and weaknesses and that 
improvement will soon be forth coming. 

More than three-fourths of the criticisms of higher education were 
found in professional literature. This is to be expected when it is shown 
that a very large percentage of the criticisms are offered by people who 
are engaged in college or university work. 

Criticisms found in recent periodical literature indicate a belief that 
there is too much overlapping of courses within the college, and be- 
tween the work of the first year of college and the last year of high 
school. The frequency of occurrence of this criticism seems to suggest 
the desirability of research in this connection by those who are being 
trained for college teaching, and by those who are teaching undergraduate 
courses. 

From the numerous adverse criticisms of college teaching it would appear 
that there is a feeling of need for inquiry into the training which college 
teachers are receiving for their work as teachers. Frequent criticisms 
concerning traditional requirements of the colleges with reference to 
courses required, training of graduate students, established standards, 
and methods of instruction indicate that there is widespread feeling of 
need for close study of the problems of college teaching, for an evaluation 
of subject matter and methods of instruction, and for training of 
college teachers that involves not only a thorough knowledge of subject 
matter but also a critical analysis of subject matter from the point of 
view of teaching it. , 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE VALUE OF 
PHONETICS 


S. C. GARRISON and MINNIE TAYLOR HEARD 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


This experiment began in September, 1927, with the children who were 
entering school for the first time and continued through the first, the second, 
and the third grades to May, 1930. No child was used who had any knowledge 
whatsoever of reading or spelling. In order that the results might be reliable, 
so far as was possible in a public school system, the equivalent group 
techniques were used in regard to children, teachers, and teaching con- 
ditions. 

The children were divided according to results from the Pintner Cun- 
ningham Primary Mental Test into two groups, bright and dull. Those whose 
intelligence quotients were one hundred or more were called bright; those 
whose intelligence quotients were less than one hundred were called dull. 
The children were placed in four classrooms. The children in two of the 
classrooms received instruction in phonetics during the first and second 
years. They constituted the phonetic group. The children in the other two 
classrooms during the same period received no instruction in phonetics and 
formed the non-phonetic group. There were both bright and dull children in 
each classroom and thus in each group.” This made what was called a bright 
phonetic group and a dull phonetic group; a bright non-phonetic group and a 
dull non-phonetic group. These groups contained 39 children, 18 children, 28 
children, and 26 children respectively. All groups lost children during the 
three years by removal from the city. The two bright groups were equivalent 


-in age and intelligence. The two dull groups were likewise equivalent with 


respect to these two factors. 

Methods of teaching were made similar through supervision, teachers’ 
meetings, conferences, and inter-visitation of teachers. In teachers’ meet- 
ings methods were discussed; good books on reading exchanged; helpful 
drills, seat or occupation work, and general devices were passed on. Teachers 
visited each other for observation of work during the entire school day. Such 
days were followed by conferences in which ideas were again exchanged and 
methods discussed. As far as possible the amount and kind of reading of 
the two groups, phonetic and non-phonetic, were kept similar. 

Every effort was made to keep teaching conditions alike except in a 
fifteen minute period each day, during which the phonetic group received in- 
struction in phonetics. The teachers of this group followed rather closely 
The Teaching of Phonetics by Dyugherty. The teachers of the non-phonetic 
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group used during this fifteen minute period what Gates has called the 
intrinsic method. This consisted of easy and familiar readings, drama- 


TABLE I 


Resutts of TEsTs 


BRIGHT CoMBINED 


~ 
gies | & gle |é gle | 

2] 2/58! 2) Ee] = 


Close of First Grade 


Gates Type 3 


Haggerty I 


Haggerty II 


Gray’s Oral 


Pronunciation 


Close of Second Grade 


Gates Type 1 


Gates Type 2 


Gates Type 3 


Close of Third Year 


New Standford Test I 61 .8/62 .8/-1 .80)52 .8|50.3) 2.5)2.22/59 .8|57 .0) 2.8)1.68 


New Standford Test II 60 .0)58.2| 1.8/1 .78)53 1.0/2 .36/58 1.8/1.55 


Total 60 .5|/60 .2| 0.3)1 .80|52 .5|48.8) 3.7/2 .16/58 .5/55 .5| 3.0/1 .53 


tization, drills and exercises of various kinds. These exercises were for the 
most part mimeographed and were based largely on the reading the children 
had done. They were arranged to teach children to discriminate accurately 
between words and to stimulate thought. 


Reapinc 

.3|-0 .8/1 .15/20 .3|18.5| 1.8] .71 
13 1.1) 9.5) 9.5) 0} .4 
11.1|10.4) .62/10.2) 1.7) .64/10.7| 1.1| .48 
11 .5|14..2|-2.7|_.73 .83|10 .8|13 .3|-2.5|_.55 
21..2|19.8| 1.4] .94|17.5 1 .44/19.7/18.8) .9 | .84 

48 .0/47.8 .79|45 .3|47 _0|_.92 
25 .8|26.0)-0.2| .25|24.5|24.5| _0|_.55/25 .4|25.5|-0.1| .29 
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It was only in the first and second grades that the groups received the 
special instruction. Each teacher retained the same pupils through these two 
grades. In the third grade no attempt was made to give them any special 
supervision. In fact, they were scattered in several different classrooms and 


all received regular third grade work. At the close of each grade a battery 
of tests was given. 


READING 


Table I shows the results in reading for the three years. It will be seen | 
from this table that at the close of the first grade the bright phonetic group 
made a little higher score on the three tests for silent reading than did the 
bright non-phonetic group. With the dull groups it will be seen that neither 
the phonetic nor the non-phonetic group excelled on all the tests in silent 
reading. In the oral reading the non-phonetic groups both bright and dull 
were superior. In the pronunciation test, the phonetic groups were better. 
At the close of the second grade on the three Gates tests no group was 
superior in all. ‘It will be seen from the table that with the bright groups the 
non-phonetic was superior in one test, inferior in one, and equal to the 
phonetic in the other. With the dull groups the non-phonetic was superior 
in one and equal to the phonetic in the others. ) At the close of the third 
grade on the New Stanford Test the phonetic groups were superior in every 
case except on Test I where the bright non-phonetic was superior. 


SPELLING 


At the close of the first grade a spelling test consisting of twenty words 
was given. Ten of the words had been taught. Five of the taught words 
were phonetic and five were non-phonetic. The same thing was true of the 
ten words which had not been taught. A test was given again at the close of 
the second and at the close of the third grade. Again these tests were divided 
into words taught, phonetic and non-phonetic, and words not taught, phonetic 
and non-phonetic. Table II shows the results of these tests. A study 
of this table will show with the bright groups the phonetic and non- . 
phonetic groups were equal on the words which had been taught. On the 
words not taught the bright phonetic group was superior in every case. 
This was not true with the dull groups. It will be seen that the dull phonetic 
group was equal to or superior in all cases except three when the non- 
phonetic was superior. 


Durinc VACATION 


At the beginning of the second grade and before the children had received 
any instructions, tests were given in both reading and spelling to see the 
losses, if any, during vacation. The same tests were used in September 
that were used in May. In order that the comparison might be a true one, 
all scores of children who took the test in May but who had not returned to 


TABLE II 
ReEsutts oF Tests SPELLING 
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SPELLING 


BRIGHT 


D 


ULL 


Phonetic 


Non-Phonetic 


Difference Favor 


Phonetic 


P. E. (difference) 


Non-Phonetic 


Phonetic 


Difference Favor 
Phonetic 


P. E. (difference) 


Phonetic 


Difference Favor 


Non-Phonetic 
Phonetic 


P. E. (difference) 


Close of First Grade 


Phonetic Words Taught 


Non-Phonetic Words 
Taught 


Phonetic Words Not 
Taught 


Non-Phonetic Words 
Not Taught 


Total of all Words 


Close of Second Grade 


Phonetic Words Taught 


Non-Phonetic Words 
Taught 


Phonetic Words Not 
Taught 


Non-Phonetic Words 
Not Taught 


Total of all Words 


Close of Third Grade 


Phonetic Words Taught 


Non-Phonetic Words 
Taught 


Phonetic Words Not 
Taught 


Non-Phonetic Words 
Not Taught 


Total of all Words 
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CoMBINED 

5.0} 5.0} 0} .09| 5.0] | 5.0] .07 
5.0| 5.0} 0| .17| 4.5| 4.7] -.2| 5.0 4.9! .18 
5 .0| 2.0| 3.0} .27| 1.5] 3.4] .5 | 5.0] 1.9] 3.1] . 
4.7| 1.9} 3.4] 2.3] 1.1] .41] 2.6] 1.6] .22 
19.5|13.5} 6.0} 4.1] 5.6] .56 

15 .0/11.7| 3.3] _.52|12.9| 7.5| 5.4|1 .06|14.8)10.7| 4.1) .54 
14.8}10.5| .76| 2.7] .67 
\ 

| 59 .3|51.5| 7.8|1.25|51.5|45.5| .92|57.1|47.7| 9.4] .89 

15.0|15.0| .22|14.4]14.3] 0.1] 0.1] .24 
15.0114.5] .s7|14.5|13.9] 0.61 .33 
15 .0}14.5] 0.5] .43|14.5|14.1] 0.4] .30 
59.4/57.5| 1.9] .97/53.8]51.5| 1.2| .92 
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TABLE III 
Loss Durtinc SUMMER VACATION 


Bright Dull 
Loss END oF First YEAR Phonetic} Non- | Phonetic] Non- 
Phonetic 


Gates Type 3 


P. E. (diff.) 


Spelling 


P. E. (diff.) 
Loss Enp oF SECOND YEAR 


Spelling 4.3 8.0 2.0 3.5 2.5 | 4.0 


P. E. (diff.) 1.52 1.62 2.48 2.46 1.28 1.45 


school in September were eliminated. At the beginning of the third grade a 
test in spelling was given using the same test as was given in May. Because 
of a change in reading tests at this time, it was not possible to measure the 
loss in reading at the close of the second year. Table III shows the results 
of these tests. A study of this table in reading will reveal that in each com- 
parison the phonetic groups sustained a greater loss than did the non-phonetic 
groups. The dull groups had a much greater loss than did the bright group, 
the dull phonetic group having the greatest loss of all. As in reading, all 
groups in spelling had a loss. The greater loss was not, however, always 
on the side of the phonetic groups. It will be seen that with the bright 
groups at the close of the first year the loss of the non-phonetic group was a 
fraction more than the loss of the phonetic group. The loss sustained in 
spelling at the close of the second grade was in every group greater with the 
non-phonetic. 


ConcLusions 

From the data collected in this study, the conclusions stated below appear 
to be indicated ; however, it must be remembered that in many cases the P. E. 
of the difference between the Phonetic and non-phonetic is not significant. 

1. Training in phonetics makes children more independent in the pro- 
nunciation of words. 

2. Children with no phonetic training make smoother and better oral 
readers in the lower grades. 


13 
Non- 
Phonetic} Phonetic 
B.& D.| B. & D. 
icjcombined|combined 
.94 1.24 1.24 .81 -81 
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3. In teaching children to read in the early part of the primary grades, 
first and perhaps second, bright children seem to be helped more by training 
in phonetics than are dull. For all children, phonetic training seems to be 
more effective in the latter part of the primary grades. 


4. In the teaching of reading it seems probable that much of the 
phonetic training now given should be deferred till the second and third 
grades. It appears that work in meaningful exercises which are planned to 
increase comprehension and to teach discrimination of words is more im- 
portant than phonetics. 


5. Children who have had training in phonetics have some advantage 
in learning to spell over children who have had no such training. Training 


in phonetics would be well worth while for spelling alone if for no other 
reason. 


6. First grade children with no phonetic training seem to lose less during 
vacation than do children with such training. Apparently, phonetic training 
makes a young child, particularly a young dull child, dependent upon a 
device of word analysis which is more difficult to retain than is his own 
particular method. With the older children, children at the end of the second 
grade, phonetic training seems to be an aid in retention during vacation. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF FIFTY-SEVEN DEVICES FOR 
RATING TEACHING (WITH BIBLIOGRAPHY) 


CHAS. W. KNUDSEN 
and 

STELLA STEPHENS 

George Peabody College for Teachers 


The evaluation of teaching is a matter which has advanced within the 
last ten years from a place of relative unimportance to one of great prominence 
in the thinking of persons interested in the improvement of teaching. Rating, 
or a controlled judgment of teaching, is admittedly but one type of evaluation. 
Whether one approves or disapproves of this particular type of evaluation 
does not affect the situation—rating remains. University instructors, super- 
visors, administrators, teachers, and pupils are interested in rating and use 
rating in some of its forms. 

As yet, however, there is very slight agreement concerning the evaluation 
of merit in teachers by some specific form of rating device. Educators have 
various Sains as to the value of such instruments for use in evaluating 
and improving teaching. Those who agree that they have merit differ widely 
concerning the items to be included in them as bases for the judgment of 
teachers and teaching and as guides in the direction of improvement. 


The apparent disagreement concerning the value of rating itself, dis- 
agreement concerning the items which should be included in an effective rating 
scheme, the widespread interest in and use of rating, and the frequent requests 
about rating made by supervisors and administrators, led to this study. It 
has a two-fold purpose, first, to give the facts gleaned from a rather detailed 
study of fifty-seven rating devices, and second, to furnish a bibliography by 
which each of the rating devices used in the present Study may be located. 


From a bibliography of one hundred ninety-seven articles on teacher 
rating, suggested plans for the judgment of teachers, teaching, or pupil reac- 
tions to instruction were segregated for specific and detailed study. Copies 
of fifty-seven rating devices were thus secured and from each of these, infor- 
mation was obtained on the following points: (1) the occupation of the 
author, (2) the stated purpose of the device, (3) the method used in obtaining 
it, (4) the number and types of persons co-operating in its construction, (5) 


evidences of validity and reliability, (6) the type of rating device, and (7) a 
list of the actual items mentioned. 


1. Authorship of the fifty-seven articles. Because more than one person 
was responsible for some of the articles, the number of authors represented 
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is sixty-two instead of fifty-seven. Their occupations were distributed as 
follows : 


31 university instructors 

9 normal-school instructors 
9 principals 

7 superintendents 

2 supervisors 

2 training school deans 

1 fellow in university 

1 classroom teacher. 


2. Stated purposes of the rating devices. The purposes have been 
grouped in two ways—general and specific. The grouping under general 
purposes will give some idea of the broad uses to be made of the devices. 


Specific purposes will be given as nearly as possible in the author’s own 
words. 


GENERAL PURPOSES 
43 supervisory 
16 administrative 
4 study of the scale itself. 
SPECIFIC PURPOSES 
29 to improve teaching 
15 to estimate worth, efficiency, or qualities of success 


13 to record systematically objective judgment, based upon 
definite data 
12 self-improvement of teachers 
5 to study and prevent failure 
3 to measure efficiency through results in pupils 
2 to weight the qualities of success 
2 to study statistically the qualities of success 
1 to furnish a standard * a 
1 to stimulate the teacher 
1 to show the effect of acquaintance on rating. 
3. Methods used in selecting the traits included in the devices. It is 


difficult to give an adequate description of the methods used in selecting 
the traits. Often one person arbitrarily selected a list of traits and presented 
it as a scheme for teacher evaluation. In other instances individual judgment 
was used in the selection of an original list and then this list was presented 
to other persons for approval, for addition of items, or for weighting. Any 
one plan might represent the result of a single method or of any combination 
of methods. The various methods used either alone or in combination were 
as follows: 


31 individual judgment 

10 selecting items from other scales 

9 use of questionnaire 

9 job analysis method 

9 committee study 

4 submitting list of items for approval 

4 analysis of needs 

3 submitting list for weighing of items 

2 selection of items on basis of correlation with an accepted 
criterion 

2 collecting students’ opinions 

2 compilation and classification of opinions 


— 
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1 interview 
1 supervisor’s reports 
6 method not given. 


4. Number and types of persons co-operating in the construction of the 
rating devices. In the construction of each of twenty-three of the rating 
instruments studied only one person participated. Of these twenty-three, the 
types of persons were distributed as follows: 


DEVICES EMPLOYING ONLY ONE PERSON 
14 university instructors 
5 principals 
4 superintendents 
DEVICES EMPLOYING MORE THAN ONE PERSON 
The number of persons who co-operated in selecting the included traits 


ranged from 2 to 1,132. The types of persons represented were college and 
university instructors, supervisors, superintendents, principals, critic teachers, 
high-school teachers, designers of rating scales, school board members, college 
students, and high-school pupils. In many of the studies it was impossible to 
ascertain how many of each type participated. Nine of the articles containing 
descriptions of rating devices did not specify the total number of participants 
—they merely stated that a number of persons assisted in designing the device. 

5. Evidences of validity and reliability. In most instances validity of 
the device is implied in the assumption that those who furnished the items 
included were competent to select those traits that make up teaching effective- 
ness. Only when it can be demonstrated that those who contributed opinions 
about the items to be included in a rating device are both willing and com- 
petent to express opinions, may one attach much significance to this method 
of validation. The absence of generally accepted criteria of teaching efficiency 
renders more or less ineffectual the few attempts which have been made to 
establish validity by correlating “scores” on rating devices with such criteria 
as teachers’ salaries, marks in professional courses, years of tenure, and 
intelligence test scores. Quite probably the best criterion of teaching success 
resides in competent judgment of “general merit.” 


Evidence to establish reliability may be summarized as follows: 
40 no evidence given : 
11 correlations between ratings of the same teacher by different judges 
4 correlation of weights assigned to various items on a given device by different 
judges 
3 correlation between successive judgments of the same judge 
2 intercorrelations of scores assigned by different judges 
2 correlations of scores on items with scores on general merit. 


A number of designers used more thar one method. It is of interest 
to note that in 40 instances no attempt was made to establish reliability. 

6. Types of devices represented in the study. Rating devices do not 
admit of easy and simple classification. A given rating instrument may 
include, for example, a list of unclassified traits whereas another will include 
a classified list of traits. Traits may be described explicitly by use of declara- 
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tive sentences or they may be implicitly described by using questions. Items 
may be weighted equally or unequally. The scale feature may be included 
with or without defining the steps in the scale. Steps in a proposed scale 
may be supplied by the user of the scale in terms of teachers who are familiar 
to the user as in man-to-man comparison scales. Provision for recording 
judgments may be made as in a graphic rating scale, or by answering “yes” 
or “no.” The same rating plan may embody more than one method of 
defining traits, or make provision for more than one method for recording 
judgments. The following list of descriptive phrases furnishes the reader 
with an idea of the provisions which have been made for describing traits 
to be considered in evaluating teaching, and the provisions that have been 
made for recording judgments. 


27 classifications of traits 

20 scales with steps defined 

10 lists of unclassified traits . 

10 classifications of questions 

7 score sheets with unequal numerical weights assigned to 
different items 

4 lists of questions 

4 man-to-man comparison scales 

4 graphic rating scales with steps defined 

3 score sheets with items equally weighted 

2 scales with steps undefined. 


7. Items wianinnaiaa in the rating devices. In listing the traits mentioned 
in the fifty-seven rating devices, all traits were recorded under six main 
heads—Personal Equipment, Social Equipment, Professional Equipment, 
Class Management, Techniques of Teaching, and Results in Pupils. After 
all items had been recorded, the final check list which contained 199 items 
showed the frequency of mention of each item. These frequencies ranged 
from 1 to 43. 

Table I shows the frequency of mention and the rank of all items occurring 
in as many as ten of the fifty-eight devices. 


TABLE I 


RANK OF TRAITS MOST ae MENTIONED IN 58 RATING 


A. PrrsonaL EQuipMENT 


Personal appearance ........ 24 7a Open-mindedness ........... 14. loa 
21 9a Pleasing manner ........... 13 17b 
ctw 18 12b Energy (vigor, forcefulness) 12 18b 
Sense of humor ........... 17 13b Intellectual capacity ........ 10 20a 


ES ORS 17 13e Sense of justice (fairness)... 10 20b 


te Freq. Rank Freq. Rank 
ae 
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TABLE I—Continued 
B. Socra, EQuipMENT 


Freq. Rank 


Freq. Rank 


Community interest 

Interest in students 

Manner of receiving sugges- 
tions 


Courtesy 

Attitude toward students 

Understanding of students... 

Ability to win student co- 
operation 

Sincerity 

Unselfishness 


C. ProressIonAL EQUIPMENT 


Freq. Rank 


Adequate scholarship 
Command of English 
Daily preparation 

Professional growth 


Professional attitude 
Professional preparation 
Academic preparation 


D. MANAGEMENT 


Freq. Rank 


Discipline 1 
Care of physical condition: 

heat, ventilation and light 25 6d 
Attractiveness of room 20 


Promptness with reports 
Care and use of materials... 
Smooth-running procedure... 
Economical routine 


E. TEcHNIQUES oF TEACHING 


Freq. Rank 


Care of individual differences 27 

Skill in assignment 7 

Skill in questioning 

Organization of subject 
matter 

Skill in motivation 

Selection of subject matter.. 

Stimulation of thought 

Definite aim (course) 

Definite aim (lesson) 

Diagnosis and remedial work 15 

Adequate testing 


Clear explanations 

Correlation of subject matter 13 

Skill in habit formation 

Subject matter adapted to 
student ability 

Use of supplementary 
materials 

Proper placement of emphasis 

Skill in study habit formation 

Lesson directed toward aims 

Practical applications 


F. In Pupins 


Freq. Rank 


Class response 

Class interest 

Pupil achievement 
Mastery and knowledge 
Class attention 


Study habits 
Initiative 
Co-operation 
Self-control 


*Traits mentioned with equal frequency are indicated by a number followed by a 
letter. Thus, 4a, 4b, 4c, mean that these different traits were mentioned with equal 
frequency. 


OO 2 13 17d 
4b 12 = 18c 
18 12c 
17 13£ 11 19b 
11 19¢ 
17 13g 10 20c 
Relations with teachers...... 15 15b 
Freq. Rank 
7b 
| Freq. Rank 
16 14d 
15 15d 
13 17f 
18f 
Freq. Rank 
4c 16c 
4d 17e 
8a 17g 
8b 18g 
9c 
12d 18h 
12e 18i 
13c 18j 
13d 19d 
15e 19e 
16b : 
Freq. Rank 
eee 17b Use of good English ........ 10 20e F 
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In some of the analyses of rating plans which have been reported in 
educational literature, it is difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain the actual 
devices which have been selected for analysis. The following bibliography, 
in addition to furnishing a means of locating each rating instrument used in 
the present analysis, also presents brief descriptions of ten rating devices. 
Those chosen for description were selected on the basis of the apparent care 
which was used in their construction, and their ease of administration. In 
the descriptions the numbers in parentheses designate statements which give 
information under the following heads: 


1. Name of rating device 
Its purpose as given by the designer 
Type of device 
Means provided for recording judgments 
Method used in its construction 
Evidence of validity and reliability. 
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NEGLECTED PHASES OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
DOCTRINES OF LOCKE AND OF ROUSSEAU 


J. B. SHOUSE 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 


There is a present-day tendency to claim more sweeping applicability for 
certain ideas proposed by John Locke and Jean Jacques Rousseau than was 
suggested by these writers themselves. That we regard as generally applicable 
an idea which its originator did not so esteem does not prove our regard 
unfounded. But we should not make the mistake of not recognizing that the 
idea was originally conceived to have partial applicability only. 

Locke’s Thoughts Concerning Education was expressly intended as a series 
of proposals for the education of boys of the gentlemen class. That Locke 
would not have advocated many of the things he did if he had been writing 
on the education of all the children of all the people seems extremely probable. 
For such and such a group he believed that such and such a type of training 
and education was desirable. The scheme may have universal validity, but 
it was not so claimed by Locke; it was a scheme for a certain segment of 
society ; it was limited and not general, in the original presentation. There 
was no attempt on Locke’s part to set forth general principles of education, 
as there was in the Great Didactic of Comenius, probably written about the 
time of Locke’s birth. One does not wish to say that Locke was outlining a 
curriculum, and yet it was nearly that; certainly it was a kind of regimen 
that was presented, rather than a set of general principles. 

Throughout the Thoughts, Locke was constantly conscious of the social 
niches into which the subjects of his scheme were ultimately to be fitted. He 
saw clearly that the humanistic education so prevalent in his time was not 
suited to the purposes in mind. He made two proposals that have attracted 
attention. He saw them both as relevant to a particular situation. Although 
ordinarily considered as two discrete suggestions, they are really unified by 
their common relevancy to this particular situation. 

Locke is classified both as. a social realist and as a disciplinarian. The 
former classification rests upon the Thoughts, and the latter most largely 
upon other works of Locke, although the disciplinary conception is then read 
back into the Thoughts by virtue of its presentation elsewhere. Hart (Dts- 
covery of Intelligence) classifies Locke only with the disciplinarians and 
makes direct reference only to the Thoughts for his support. Monroe 
(Textbook in the History of Education) does not make Locke an exemplar 
of social realism, but of the disciplinary theory, although he admits that 
certain portions of the Thoughts seem inconsistent with this view. The 
most satisfactory interpretation of that confusing dilemma is to recognize the 
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existence of the argument for what we call mental discipline in some of 
Locke’s writings, but to say that the doctrine does not come prominently to 
the fore in the concrete discussion of the educational treatment of the sons 
of gentlemen, as found in Thoughts Concerning Education. 

To avoid recognition of a dual program of education it is better to avoid 
mention of either classification. The unifying principles in the Thoughts is 
the development of personality. Here are boys who are to occupy certain 
social positions. For efficient living in such station proper personality is more 
important than knowledge. What type of personality shall we develop in 
them? What procedures shall we follow as a means to that end? 

When personality is seen as the objective of education for this group of 
subjects, the pertinency and the unity of all of Locke’s suggestions are im- 
mediately evident. The educational outcome of most moment for sons of 
gentlemen is the manifestation of certain personal qualities. The best equip- 
ment for life in that social class is personality. Habits are important because 
they become part of one’s personality; experience of the social world forms 
personality ; judgment and reason are elements of personaliiy. Personality- 
forming activities rather than knowledge-acquiring activities are educative in 
relation to the objective so conceived. The development of mind through 
disciplinary procedure is not the objective, but only one of the means to 
the objective. Should we grant that to Locke the discipline derived from 
study is of more value than the knowledge derived from study, even that 
does not place this discipline in position of objective. The personality 
qualities are the objectives. If we say that Locke was wrong in suggesting 
that judgment and reason do issue from study as a disciplinary outcome, we 
do not destroy his argument for recognition of such qualities as worth-while 
educational aims for the social group he was considering. He may have 
underrated the place of information as a factor in social personality; he 
may have overrated discipline as a means to the end. The significance of 
Locke’s Thoughts lies in his ability to see a new end to the process of educa- 
tion and a new series of means to the end. 

Reverting for the moment to the question of the universality of such 
ideas on education as Locke has submitted, it is significant that character 
education looms large at present. There are suggestions in the air that 
savor of a new conception of personality as objective. The weight we give 
to the personality of the teacher is probably increasing. Locke’s steps toward 
the objective may have been somewhat revised, but this generation is certainly 
hospitable toward his objective. 

Another educational concept was hovering almost within reach of Locke. 
He grasped the idea of a state of nature clearly in relation to political life, 
but did not see it explicitly in relation to education. It was left for Rousseau 
to make the educational application of the doctrine of the state of nature. 
In so doing, however, Rousseau applied the idea only partially. He did not 
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see it at all as a universal principle of education, but only as a principle in- 
volved in the education of boys, as a means to the educational aims appro- 
priate to them in view of their place in his social scheme. 

And, at that, in extending the application of the state-of-nature concept 
to education, Rousseau essentially denied the validity of Locke’s concept of 
mental discipline. Locke could not have harmonized the idea of education in 
the state of nature with his idea that the mind grows through discipline. In 
proposing that the mental capacities of the individual be given time for 
development before instruction is instituted, Rousseau ignored (or was 
ignorant of) Locke’s contention. Rousseau went beyond Locke in the one 
item, but did not go with him at all on the other. Did Locke make the greater 
contribution to modern educational thinking in giving us the doctrine of 
mental discipline, or did Rousseau make the greater contribution in advocating 
education from nature? There is no doubt that Rousseau’s scheme was the 
less finished, for we have had to re-construe it to make it serviceable in any 
degree ; we have had to talk about education according to nature, rather than 
education from nature. 

It seems strange that, with all of the talk about Rousseau, we have so little 
stressed the limited applicability of his ideas. We have commonly ignored, in 
practice, our knowledge of his refusal to admit women to the scheme. 
Actually we ought to regard that as the first fundamental of his doctrine. 
It ought to be brought to the front in our presentations of his educational 
theory, and not mentioned as more or less of an afterthought. 

Sex differences (as seen by Rousseau) dominate the situation. “One 
must be strong and active, the other passive and weak.” Woman's business 
in life accords with her make-up in dictating that “woman is especially 
constituted to please man.” Although freedom is the part of Emile, “always 
justify the duties which you impose on young girls, but never fail to impose 
them.” Girls “ought early to be brought under restraint.” ‘There results 
from this habitual restraint a docility which women need during their whole 
life, since they never cease to be subject either to a man or to the judgments of 
men, and they are never allowed to place themselves above these judgments.” 

Having once observed how completely Rousseau’s conception of the 
nature of the girl is to determine her education, one wants to go back and 
ask whether the education prescribed for Emile is dictated by boy nature rather 
than by human nature in general, in Rousseau’s mind. Certainly as one reads 
the earlier parts of the book one is not made to feel that it is peculiarly 
boy psychology that Rousseau was trying to bring into play in the education 
of Emile. But evidently Rousseau intends that we should apply his scheme 
of the early sections only to the education of boys because these treatments are 
demanded by the characteristic nature of the boy, as such. Even such 
tolerance as one might extend to that portion of Emile is sorely tried when 
one is asked to view it as true for boys and not for girls. 
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Rousseau thus appears to have asserted that education should proceed 
according to nature, with different procedures for differences in nature 
resulting from differences in sex ; that the way for the boy to obtain education 
according to his nature is to have it come, in early years, direct from nature 
(in freedom, whereby nature has unrestricted chance to bring about develop- 
ment of natural capacities), and not from people; that the way for a girl to 
obtain education according to her nature is to obtain it from people (under 
restraint). 

Rousseau has one formula apparently, that education should proceed 
according to the essential nature of the sex. It is a formula that covers two 
types of procedure. It is a formula concerned with ways and means. It 
practically posits the means also as the end of education. And right there is 
manifest the limitation of Rousseau’s educational doctrine. Setting aside, 
for the moment, all question of the correctness of the proposed methods, we 
must acknowledge that Rousseau fails to give a satisfactory scheme of edu- 
cation because he offers no adequate statement of objectives. He can see 
only a program of procedures. 


Locke had a program of procedures also. It involved two main items that 
have been isolated and defined—social experience, and mental discipline. 
But with these Locke proposed a real objective—the development of the type 
of personality an English gentleman should possess. 


The seventeenth century realists were remarkably keen on the problem 
of how we learn. Milton, humanistic realist, was certain that the key to 
learning lay in abandoning the mere effort to learn, and in utilizing for learn- 
ing purposes activities to which one might go with zeal and concentration 
because of their intrinsic value and interest in content—a foreshadowing of 
twentieth century conceptions of method. Comenius, sense realist, developed 
in The Great Didactic a science of education, basing his laws of learning and 
of teaching on the example of nature. Unfortunately, Comenius lacked a 
science of human nature and had to rely upon biology instead of psychology 
as his guide. Locke, social realist in method, saw boys learning most naturally 
as members of society. Commentators have commonly made the error of 
seeing in this century primarily a shift of emphasis as regards subject matter. 
The real significance of the realistic movement of the seventeenth century lay 
in its new conceptions of how we learn. The sevententh century accounts of 
the learning process are strongly suggestive of the twentieth century, so 
modern do their main suggestions sound, however limited may have been their 
practical procedures. Of the well known educational writers of the century, 
Locke was clearest in setting forth a modern conception of education wherein 
appears. an adequate objective, with consistent program of method. His suc- 
cessor Rousseau, while extending Locke’s thinking in one direction, failed to 
keep pace with him in general breadth of educational vision. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE LIBRARY FOR 1930-31 


HANOR A. WEBB 
(Editor of Current Science) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


For the seventh time! there has been an opportunity for us to arrange 
the newest books in science of junior and senior high school appeal, and 
classify them according to a plan that seems of service? to librarians and 
science teachers. 


The price groups of these lists are designed to aid librarians in adjusting 
their purchases to definite budgets for science books. As before, these price 
groups indicate our judgment as to first purchases that will secure both 
quality and variety; $10 buys our choice of “key books”; $15 more adds 
our next recommendation to complete the $25 list; $25 more supplies a 
practical $50 list; $50 more swells the order to a $100 list; $150 more 
presents a really comprehensive $250 list ; further titles provided for alternate 
choice, or for the grand gesture of spending nearly $500 in a single year for 
science books on the high school level. 


The classification by science fields will serve the science teacher in several 
ways: (a) giving information as to the really new titles suitable for 
supplementary reading; (b) listing new volumes on the college level that 
will prove useful on the high school reference shelf; (c) reminding him that 
there are many fields of science, each represented by published books. It 
is hoped that his recommendations to the librarian will be a diversity of 
titles rather than a group on his special interests. The reading of high 
school students should be broad rather than narrow. 


*The preceding lists in this series are: 

“The High School Science Library—1910-1924,” this Journal, Vol. 3, No. 2, 85-119 
(September, 1925). Bound reprint, 25 cents. 

“The High School Science Library for 1925” (1925-26), this Journal, Vol. 3, No. 6, 
340-347 (May, 1926). Bound reprint, 10 cents. 

“The High School Science Library for 1926” (1926-27), this Journal, Vol. 4, No. 6, 
351-358 (May, 1927). Bound reprint, 10 cents. 

“The High School Science Library for 1928” (1927-28), this Journal, Vol. 5, No. 5, 
278-290 (March, 1928). Bound reprint, 10 cents. 

“The High School Science Library for 1928-29,” this Journal, Vol. 7, No. 1, 1-16 
(July, 1929). Bound reprint, 10 cents. 

“The High School Science Library for 1929-30,” this Journal, Vol. 8, No. 1, 35-48 
(July, 1930). Bound reprint, 10 cents. 

The supplement for 1929-30 has been exhausted, except for copies reserved for 
complete sets. There has been an unexpected call for these reprints from public 
libraries that offer—we imagine—special service to high school students. 
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These titles, as a rule, are first editions of books published in 1930 and 
the early months of 1931. There are instances, however, of revisions—a sure 
sign that a successful book is taking “second wind” for another run in 
service. There are a very few titles that were missed for some reason in the 
previous list. These books are now on display in the Training School of 
George Peabody College for Teachers as a Unit under the title, “Science 
Books of the Year.” 

We have been trying to imagine the desperate situation of a science 
teacher—even in “hard times”’—- who could not garner the sum of our 
minimum budget—$10—to buy books for his classes to read. Yet if every 
science teacher in our larid spent only $10 there would be a boom in the 
science book business and a real “old-time revival” in the interest of children 
in science. The facts are that countless thousands of our eager boys and girls 
in science classes never see a book other than their text! Others merely get 
their appetites whetted, and are starved thereafter. If our own judgment 
be faulty in connection with the ranking of a few titles in this list, our 
heart is right! If the information and convenience presented by “The High 
School Science Library” and annual supplements aids in turning some of the 
stones now offered science classes into bread, they are worth while. 


PUBLISHERS AND THEIR ADDRESSES 


In the list that follows, publishers are indicated briefly; full names and addresses 

are here given: } 

A. L. A.: American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Allyn: Allyn & Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

American Book: American Book Co., 300 Pike St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

American Museum: American Museum of Natural History, Central Park, West, New 
York City. 

American Radio: American Radio Relay League, 1711 Park St., Hartford, Conn. 

American School: The American School Publishing Co., 443 4th Ave., New York City. 

American Tech: American Technical Society, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, III. 

Appleton: D. Appleton & Co., 35 West 32nd St., New York City. 

Badger: Richard G. Badger, 100 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 

Banta: George Banta Publishing Co., 450 Ahnaip St., Menasha, Wis. 

Blakiston: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brentano’s: Brentano’s, Inc., 5th Ave. and 27th St., New York City. 

Bruce: Bruce Publishing Co., 407 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Commonwealth: The Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publications, 41 E. 57th St., 
New York City. 

Crowell: T. Y. Crowell Co., 393 4th Ave., New York City. 

Curtis: Curtis Publishing Co., Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Davis: F. A. Davis Co., 1914-1916 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dutton: E. P. Dutton & Co., 286-302 4th Ave., New York City. 

Eclectic: Eclectic Publishers, 5419 University Ave., Chicago, III. 

Frank: J. O. Frank, 159 W. Irving St., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Globe: Globe Book Co., 175 5th Ave., New York City. 

Ginn: Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

Goodheart : Goodheart-Willcox Co., 2009 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III 

Harcourt: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York City : 

Harper: Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York City. 

Heath: D. C. Heath & Co., 231-245 W. 39th St., New York City. 

Henley: Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., 2 W. 45th St.. New York City 
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Houghton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Jones: Marshall Jones Co., 212 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Judd: Orange Judd Publishing Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York City. 
Lippincott : J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Longmans : Longmans, Green & Co., 55 5th Ave., New York City. 

Lyons: Lyons & Carnahan, 221 E. Cullerton St., Chicago, Ill. 

Macaulay: Macaulay Co., 257-265 4th Ave., New York City. 

McBride: Robert M. McBride & Co., 7 W. 16th St., New York City. 
McGraw: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 7th Ave., New York City. 

McKay: David McKay, 604-608 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Macmillan: The Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York City. 

Manual Arts: The Manual Arts Press, 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, IIl. 
Morrow: William Morrow & Co., 386 4th Ave., New York City. 

North American: North American Almanac Co., Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IIl. 
Owen: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Oxford: Oxford University Press, 114 5th Ave., New York City. 

Popular Mechanics: Popular Mechanics Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago, III. 
Putnam: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 2-6 W. 45th St., New York City. 

Sanborn: Benjamin. H. Sanborn & Co., 221 E. Cullerton St., Chicago, III. 
Saunders: W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scientific Book: Scientific Book Corporation, 15 E. 26th St., New York City. 
Scribner: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York City. 
Slingerland: Slingerland-Comstock Publishing Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Stanford: Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Calif. 

Stokes: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 443-449 4th Ave., New York City. 

Sully: George Sully & Co., 114 E. 25th St., New York City. 

Vanguard: Vanguard Press, 100 5th Ave., New York City. 

Van Nostrand: D. Van Nostrand Co., 250 4th Ave., New York City. 

Webb: Webb Publishing Co., 55-79 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Wiley: John W. Wiley & Sons, 440 4th Ave., New York City. 

Williams: Williams & Wilkins, Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. 
Winston: John C. Winston Co., 1006-1016 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

World: World Book Co., Park Hill, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Many librarians find it convenient and economical to order through a 
wholesaler. Those who advertise their service in the library magazines are: 
American News Co., Inc., 131 Varick St., New York City. 

Baker & Taylor Co., 55 5th Ave., New York City. 

H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., 333 E. Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. 

Putnam’s Library Department, 2 W. 45th St., New York City. 

Scribner’s Library Department, 5th Ave., at 48th St., New York City. 

G. E. Stechert & Co., 31 E. 10th St. New York City. 

Union Library Association, 118 E. 25th St., New York City. 


1930-1931 BOOK LIST, PUBLICATIONS IN SCIENCE 
TITLES, AUTHORSHIP, AND RECOMMENDED GROUPS 
INTRODUCTIONS TO SCIENCE 
THE Spirit or ScIENCE 


The North American Almanac. 220 pp. North American 
Fully 75% is scientific, written by authorities. 
Invention and Society. By Waldemar Kaempffert. 36 pp. A. L. A......... Be 

Why six particular books give the best insight into this machine age. 

$50 The Magic Universe. By Mary Graham Bonner. viii, 250 pp. Macaulay.... 2.50 
Astronomy, meterology, and geology on the child’s level. 

$100 Popular Questions Answered. By George W. Stimpson. 426 pp. Sully.... 2.00 


About 800 of ’em, many scientific, all apparently authentic. 
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Changing Civilization in the Modern World. By Harold Rugg. xvii, 633 pp. 
An economic-historic world geography, thrice-tested in class. 
A Number of Things. By Edwin E. Slosson. xi, 342 pp. Harcourt 
A miscellany of Slossonesque shorts—scientific, philosophical, religious. 
The Logic of Science. By Harold R. Smart. 237 pp. Appleton 
Borderline problems between science and philosophy. a 
Science and the Scientific Mind. By Leo E. Saidla and Warren E. Gibbs. 
xiv, 506 pp. 


Twenty-four scholarly scientists have engraved their thoughts on the printed page. 
For seniors. 


Songs of Science, an Anthology. By Virginia Shortridge. Jones 


Poetic science in nine generous divisions. 


Romance of the Machine. By Michael Pupin. 111 pp. Scribner. 


An essay to prove that America is not hopelessly materialistic. 
Foundations for Human Engineering. By Charles R. Gow. xiii, 226 pp. 
Macmillan 


An old-time engineer gives advice as to loyalty, honesty, and kindred human 
virtues. 


Science and the New Civilisation. By Robert A. Millikan. 194 pp. Scribner 2.00 
Eight of his best recent addresses; not technical. 
Number, the Language of Science. By Tobias Dantzig. viii, 
Macmillan 
Strikingly interesting “for the cultured non-mathematician.”’ 
Stories Postage Stamps Tell. By Sigmund I. Rothschild. 157 pp. Putnam.. 3.50 


Facsimiles classified by their illustrations, as Animals, Aviation, Astronomy, 
Bird Life, Invention, Sanitation, etc. 


Discoveries and Inventions of the Twentieth Century. By Edward Cressy. 
xxi, 476 pp. Dutton 
A revision: includes America and Europe; twenty fields. 


MEN or ScrentiFIC ACHIEVEMENT 


Representative Twentieth-Century Americans. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 37 
pp. 


Modern Pioneers. 
Allyn 
Five of them are very human scientists. 
Houdini’s Escapes. By Walter B. Gibson. xiv, 316 pp. Harcourt 
Presumably full revelations from his private notebooks, 


From Immigrant to Inventor. By Michael Pupin. 396 pp. Scribner 


A thrilling biography reissued in a new dollar edition. 

Seven Iron Men. By Paul De Kruif. xiv, 241 pp. Harcourt 
How intrepid hunters discovered the world’s richest ore. 

Zeppelin, a Biography. By Margaret Goldsmith. 278 pp. Morrow 
Stressing his patience, persistence, and final triumph. 

American Naturists. By Henry Chester Tracy. viii, 282 pp. Dutton 
Biographies of twenty American ‘‘pcets of nature” who wrote much but felt more. 


GENERAL ScIENCE, Puysics, AND CHEMISTRY 


Chemical Magic. By John D. Lippy, Jr. xix, 107 pp. Sully 
The chemist may resume his ancient role of sorcerer with this guide. 
An Hour of Physics. By E. N. Andrade. 160 pp. Lippincott 
henomena of radiation are astonishingly simplified. 
Energy and Power. By Morris Meister. xviii, 238 pp. Scribner 
A most important section of physics attractively expanded. 
Health and Heat. By Morris Meister. xviii, 237 pp. Scribner 
More practical and comprehensive than in the best physics text. 
Experimental Chemistry. By A. Frederick Collins. xvii, 276 pp. Appleton.. 
Especially suited for boys’ cellar and attic laboratories. 
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$100 Arithmetic of Electricity. By T. O’Connor Sloane. 230 pp. Henley 
New edition; much arithmetic, little algebra, no calculus. 
A First Course in Physics. By Herbert Brownell. xii, 644 pp. Winston.. 1.64 
“To give students an abiding satisfaction with their work.” 
Problems in General Science. By George W. Hunter and Walter G. Whit- 
man. xii, 688 pp. (Manual, $1.00) American Book 
The newest text, mentioning Lindbergh and ‘‘dry ice.’ 
In the Realm of Carbon. By Horace G. Deming. x, 365 pp. Wiley 
Organic chemistry made fascinating for the general reader. 
Experiments in Atomic Science for the Amateur. By James L. ance" 
119 pp. Badger 


Atoms, electrons, radiations, colloids, and ultra-violet light are put Poket ay 
their paces. 


Matter and Energy. By Gerald Wendt and Oscar F. Smith. xiv, 335 pp. 
Blakiston 
Interesting expansion of this portion of physics. 
The New Physics in Everyday Life. By William D. Henderson. x, 793 pp. 
Lyons 
Foundations of Science. By Garfield A. Bowden. x, 742, 11 pp. Blakiston 1.68 
A new, carefully organized general science text. 
Everydoy Physics. By Carleton J. Lynde. xiii, 577 pp. Macmillan 
revision, with new illustrations and topics. 
pe... for Today. By William McPherson, William E. Henderson, 
George W. Fowler. xi, 588 pp. Ginn 
A new text of familiar authorship, boldly presenting very new theories. 
This Mechanical World. By Morton Mott-Smith. xvi, 232 pp. Appleton.... 2.00 
Some of physics’ most involved principles made clear. 


Cory of Familiar Things. By Samuel S. Sadtler. xiii, 342 pp. Lippin- 


- revision, bringing a well-known text down to date. 
The Spirit of Chemistry. By Alexander Findlay. xvi, 480 pp. Longmans.. 
Chemistry “as an element of general culture”; good reference. 
Digest of Physics. By Gustav L. Fletcher and Joseph L. Bosseches. 
244,36 pp. Globe 
A review of the entire field with definitions. diagrams, experiments, 
Elementary Heat. By W. F. F. Shearcroft. 224 pp. Oxford 
Effectively expanding this sectior of physics. 
The World About Us. By William Dean Pulvermacher and Charles H. 
Vosburgh. v, 394 pp. Heath 
A new general science text, one-third physiology and hygiene. 
The First Year of Chemistry. By John C. Hessler. xii, 580 pp. Sanborn... 
¢ newest high school chemistry, with special attention to equations. 
Introductory Chemistry. By Neil E. Gordon. x, 624 pp. World 
A revision; Part I, College Entrance; Part II, optional material. 
Chemistry for Nurses. By Harry G. Biddlc. 336 pp. Davis 
Highly selective, emphasizing organic, food, biochemistry. 
Chemistry of Engineering Materials. By Robert B. Leighou. xvii, 684 pp. 
McGraw 
Bringing a book of tested practicability up to date. 
The American School and University. 570 pp. American School 
The annual authority for building and equiping schools. A unique mixture of 
articles, equipment lists, and advertisements. 
Inorganic Reactions: A Dictionary of Chemical Equations. By Albert F. 
Gilman. 269 pp. Eclectic 


Very comprehensive; arranged by elements. 
THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE 


$50 High School Science Terminology. By J. O. Frank and H. K. White. 
203 pp. Frank 
The long-awaited dictionary of chemistry and physics on the high school level. 
$250 Second Digest of Investigations in the Teaching of Science. By Francis D. 
Curtis. xx, 424 pp. Blakiston 


A particularly well arranged source and reference book; models of all types of 
science studies. 
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Science in Education. By Henry H. Cawthorne. vi, 110 pp. Oxford 
A British trainer of science teachers gives his views on aims and methods. 
SCIENCE IN HOME AND COMMUNITY 
Popular Woodturning. 16 pp. Popular Mechanics 


$0.25 
Illustrating countless uses of the lathe. 

Popular Mechanics Shop Notes for 1931. 190 pp. Popular Mechanics...... 50 
Easy ways to do hard things; reprints from the magazine. 

Automotive Essentials. By Ray F. Kuns. 400 pp. Bruce................ 1.92 


revision; a trade school text carefully arranged for teaching. 


Materials of Industry. By Samuel Foster Mersereau. xviii, 478 pp. McGraw 2.00 
Interesting text on the products of forests and mines, 


The Story of Water Supply. Ly Hope Holway. 134 pp. Harper.......... 1.25 
From ancient wells to modern filtration plants. 
Essentials of Applied Electricity. By E. W. Jones. 254 pp. Bruce........ 1.36 
An elementary text with suggestions for shop work. 


Gasoline Engine Book for Boys. By A. Hyatt Verrill. 
The entire “physiology and hygiene” of these sources of horsepower. 
Electricity for Beginners. By Edward Harper Thomas. xxiv, 172 pp. 
Simple and direct, yet including all essentials. 
The Art of Sound Pictures. By Walter B. Pitkin and William M. Marston. 
A comprehensive, practical treatment offered as a text. 
How to write for the talkies, with much technical information. 


My Automobile: Its Operation, Care, and Repair. By Harold F. unees. 


For both driver and mechanic; full of “trouble shooting.” 


Lumber and Its Uses. By Royal S. Kellogg. xix, 378 pp. Scientific 


Scores of uses for 49 different wceods; a revision. 


House Wiring. By Thomas W. Poppe and Harold P. Stroud. vii, 224 pp. 
Henley 
or 


x, 281 pp. Harper.. 2.50 


the electrician, his apprentice, and the handy man. 
Blueprint Reading for the Building Trades. By J. Ralph Dalzell, James 
McKinney, and Herman Ritow. 107 pp. American Tech 
For self-instruction in the architects’ pictography. 
Children at the Crossroads. By Agnes E. Benedict. 238 pp. Commonwealth 1.50 
A true report in story form of child guidance in rural communities. 


Electric Motor Work. By George A. Willoughby. 196 pp. Manual Arts.. 1.85 


Seventy-three units ready for assignment. 

Steel Construction. 
American Tech 
A revision ; 


By Henry Jackson Burt and Herman Ritow. 411, 6 pp. 


manufacture and erection of the skyscrapers’ skeletons. 
The Ford Model A Car and Model AA Truck. By Victor W. Page. xv, 703, 
Comprehensive handbook on maintaining the 2,000,000th et seq. 
Concrete Design and Construction, By Walter L. Webb and W. Herbert 
A most practical handbook. 
Bridge Engineering. By Frank O. Dufour and C. Paul Schantz. viii, 380 
pp. American Tech 
Physics and mathematics of railway and highway eg technical. 
Coloring, Finishing, and Painting Wood. By Adnah C. Newell. 4 
Manual Arts 


A highly artistic trade made available for one-room manual arts departments 

THE CLOTHING WE WEAR 

Textiles and Clothing. By Elizabeth Sage. x, 323 pp. 
Particularly clear as to wise spending. 


How To Make Hooked Rugs. By Mary Perkins Taylor. xiii, 154 pp. 


Including designs, formal and informal, also dyeing. 


$1.20 
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THE FORMS OF LAND AND WATER 


Water and Air. By Morris Meister. xvi, 238 pp. Scribner 


Includes travel by boat and plane, also sound and its instruments. Full of practical 
experiments. 


Big Trees. By Walter Fry and John R. White. xii, 114 pp. Stanford 
Officials of Sequoia National Park tell of their “pets.” 
Grand Canyon Country. By M. R. Tillotson and Frank J. Taylor. viii, 108 
pp. Stanford 
The Superintendent of the Park describes rocks, vegetation, and natives. 
The Sea. By H. A. Marmer. x, 312 pp. Appleton 
A popular survey of all scientific knowledge concerning the ocean. 
World Minerals and World Politics. By C. K. Leith. xii, 213 pp. McGraw 2.00 
A striking presentation of mining as affecting international policies. 
Climate. By C. E. P. Brooks. 198 pp. Scribner 
Describing world conditions for business men, students, travelers. 
Outline of Historical Geology. By Charles Schuchert. v, 348 pp. Wiley.... 
Age by age, clearly explained and liberally illustrated. 
The Earth for Sam. By W. Maxwell Reed. ix, 390 pp. Harcourt 
Describing geological periods for a small boy. 
Outlines of Physical Geography. By Chester R. Longwell. iv, 376 pp. 
Wiley 
A careful revision of a successful text. 
Death Valley: the Facts. By W. A. Chalfant. ix, 155 pp. Stanford 
“It may now be visited in comfort,’’ and there is much to see. : 
Economic Geography. By R. H. Whitbeck and V. C. Finch. x, 565 pp. 
McGraw 
Resources rather than places; college level; excellent reference for geography 
and civics. 
Economic Geography of South America. 
McGraw 
College level, for high school reference. 
Death Valley. By Bourke Lee, ix, 210 pp. Macmillan 
Geology and biology thereof, but also the humans who first dared enter. 
Introductory Economic Geography. By W. A. Tarr. ix, 664 pp. McGraw 5.00 


incipally references to metals and minerals; college level. 
EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL 


A Naturalist’s Voyage Around the World. By Charles Darwin. 530, 16 pp. 
Oxford 
First inclusion of this famous narrative in ‘The World's Classics.” 
A Boy Scout with Byrd. By Paul Siple. viii, 165 pp. Putnam 
Antarctic through a boy's eyes; most natural and interesting. 
Opening Davy Jones’ Locker. By Thames Williamson. 309 pp. Houghton.. 
Vivid story of a boy scout diving to the Carribean's bottom. 
The Romance of a Modern Liner. By Captain E. G. Diggle. viii, 242 pp. 
Oxford 
the big ships in detail; how they run and who runs them, 
Adrift in the Arctic. By J. Strang Morrison. 287 pp. Oxford 
Vivid boys’ story of an Arctic winter. 
In the Land of the Lion. By Cherry Kearton. xix, 298 pp. McBride 
A full chapter on each African animal that interests American youngsters. 
Boy's Book of Exploration. By J. Harris Gable. xv, 435 pp. Dutton 
Adventurers from cave men to Byrd, by regions and dates. 
Antarctic Adventure and Research. By Griffith Taylor. 
Appleton 
Scientific presentation by a geographer who was there with Scott. 
Adventure Under Sapphire Skies. By Charles J. Finger. viii, 293 pp. 
Morrow 2. 
Much keen observation of nature and man in the Southwest. 
Blue Rhine and Black Forest. By Louis Untermeyer. 272 pp. Harcourt.... 
An interesting handbook on the land, water, and people ot Germany 
The Island of Penguins. By Cherry Kearton. xvin, 247 pp. McBride 
Five months among five million “human” penguins on an Antarctic rock. 
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FLYING AND FLYERS 


Henley’s A. B. C. of Gliding and Sailflying. By Victor W. Page. xvi, 294, 
34 pp. Henley 


A new and practical glider book, with working drawings. 

An Hour of Aviation. By Norman Macmillan, 158 pp. Lippincott........ 1.00 
Unexpectedly comprehensive for sixty minutes’ reading. 

Parachute. By Charles J. V. Murphy. viii, 275 pp. Putnam.............. 2.50 
Accounts of famous jumps; principles of the new “‘fool-proof” chutes. 

Aircraft Book for Boys. By Dorothy Verrill. xi, 316 pp. Harper........ 2.50 
History, visits to airports, planes, models, gliders, personalities. 

Air Travel. By James E. Mooney. xvi, 311 pp. Scribmer.................- 1.00 


History, then description of modern ways, then model making. 
Romance of the Airman. By Pauline A. Humphreys and Gertrude Hosey. 
More than 60 stories retold from newspapers, magazines, books. 
Heroes af the Air. By Chelsea Fraser. xix, 582 pp. Crowell.............. 2.50 


e epochal flight a the first Atlantic hop- skip-jump (1919) to the New York- 
Paris glide (1930): 


Grow Up To Fly. By Lloyd George and James Gilman. x, 169 pp. McBride 2.50 


How boys of today may start toward a career in aviation. 


Weather and Why. By Ienar E. Elm. 109 pp. McKay..................-- 2.50 
Particularly written for the airplane pilot; includes elt 
The Book of Gliders. By Edwin Way Teale. xiv, 379 pp. Dutton........ 2.50 


A big book of narrative, biography, and principles. 

How to Fly: the Pilot and His Problems. By Barrett Studley. xii, 291 pp. 

Nontechnical advice ‘‘next-best to experience.” 


Air, Men and Wings. By Lloyd George and James Gilman. vi, 262 pp. 
McBride 


Chiefly answering questions, both mechanical and professional. 
Simplified Aerodynamics. By Alexander Klemin. 323 pp. Goodheart........ 3.50 
A technical though simplified book for mechanic and pilot. 
The Aviation Industry. By Division of Commercial Research. 176 pp. 
A de luxe story of the business of flying; recommended for civics classes. 
Wings—The A B. C. of Flying. By W. Lockwood Marsh. iv, 138 pp. 
Concise principles of planes and airships. 
Aviation by Dead Reckoning. By Ienar E. Elm. 120 pp. McKay.......... 2.00 
A students’ book on aerial navigation. 
Lindbergh Flies On! By Earl Reeves. viii, 392 pp. McBride.............. 2.00 
ivid stories of Lindy’s travels since the Paris flight—then other vigorous per- 
sonalities, as Fokker, Fairchild, Hawkes. 
Twenty Thousand Miles in a Flying Boat. By Sir Alan Cobham. 249 pp. 
rd stirring narrative of his flight around Africa. 
Beginning to Fly. By Merrill Hamburg. xiv, 282 pp. stones See 2.50 
A new book of model airplanes by the Secretary of the A. 

The Seven Skies. By Harry F. Guggenheim. 216 pp. teal Sees ite ie 2.50 
Historic, philosophic, prophetic concerning ‘‘the ships that sail the seven skies.” 
Aviation. By Harry H. Holland. vii, 272 pp. McGraw..............eee0 2.50 

The computations for navigating the aerial ocean. 
Aerology. By Charles J. Maguire. xii, 136 pp. McGraw.................. 2.50 
A ground school manual of weather science for fiyers. 
Manual of Flight. By Ienar E. Elm. 157 pp. McKay............seeee: 3.00 
A textbook of aviation, with glossary, diagrams, and teaching devices. 
uch his' 


tory, many principles; ‘chapters on balloons, parachutes, gliders. 
diate for Aviator and Layman. By Richard Whatham, xviii, 179 
A text on weather for the aviation school. 
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A Narrative History of Aviation. By John Goldstrom. xii, 319 pp. 

Much source material of real historical value. 

The Evolution of the Flying Machine. By Harry Harper. 288 pp. McKay 5.00 


he most comprehensive history of aircraft, by a Britisher who personally witnessed 
much of the European development. 


Practical Flight Training. By Barrett Studley. xv, 435 pp. Macmillan.... 5.00 


A reissue; very detailed students’ manual for aviation schools. 


HOW WE COMMUNICATE 
$10 The Radio Listener’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. Oxford 


For quick reference during the program. 
The Radio Amateur’s Handbook. By Headquarters Staff. 218, xxxviii pp. 
New edition of the American Radio Relay League’s handbook of information, 
hook-ups, and policies. 
$50 A.C. Radio Guide. By Kenneth A. Hathaway. 127 pp. American Tech.. 1.50 
Principles, hook-ups, trouble-shooting. 
Over New Empires. By Karl A. Bickel. 112 pp. Lippincott.................... 1.50 
The newspaper and the radio—how shall they co-operate? 


WORLDS IN SPACE 


First Steps in Science, Book VI: The Sun and the Moon. By Herbert 
Full of simple information, much of it rarely found in our more concise texts. 
$50 Man and the Stars. By Harlan True Stetson. xiii, 221 pp. McGraw...... 2.50 
Vivid astronomical history, also answers to questions. 
$100 Flights _. Chaos. By Harlow Shapley. vii, 168 pp. McGraw.......... 2.50 


Order in the apparent chaos of the universe from atoms to galaxies; requires a 
background of astronomical information. 


$250 The Stars through Magic Casements. By Julia Williamson. xxi, 239 pp. 
Star stories told to sleepy children by mothers in all lands. 
The Mysterious Universe. By Sir James Jeans. viii, 163 pp. Macmillan.... 2.25 
Four chapters of facts, then one of interpretation and conjecture. 
The Stars and Their Courses. By Sir James Jeans. x, 173 pp. Macmillan.. 2.50 
Another universe book by today’s most literary astronomer. 
Comets. By Charles P. Olivier. x, 245 pp. Williams.................... 3.50 
History. theory, and physiology (i. e., heads and tails) of these apparitions. 
Over A Beginner’s Guide to Practical Astrology. By Vivian E. Robson. 183 pp. 


Not recommended as science—but its “principles’’ are so presented that you may 
“check and double check.” 


Astronomy: an Introduction. By Robert H. Baker. xx, 521 pp. Van 


New; college level, excellent for high school reference. 
Astronomy. By John Charles Duncan. xix, 435 pp. Harper................ 3.75 


A revision; midway between popular and technical in treatment. 


LIVING CREATURES OF EARTH 
Tue Livinc Wortp 


$10 Signs Along the Trail. By William H. Carr. 28 pp. American Museum. .$0.10 
Science and philosophy of labeling the Bear Mountain Nature Trail. 
Blazing Nature’s Trail. By William H. Carr. 21 pp. American Museum.. .15 
ow the famous nature path at Bear Mountain was laid out. 
Trailside Conversations. By William H. Carr. 36 pp. American Museum.. .20 
What children said and did along the famous Bear Mountain path. 
$25 Our Plant Friends and Foes. By William Atherton DuPuy. xiv, 277 pp. 
A botany “for the normal and wholesome intelligence of the fourteen-year-old.” 
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The Green Leaf. By D. T. MacDougal. 141 pp. Appleton 
A layman’s book about chlorophyll. 
The Living Past. By John C. Merriam. x, 144 pp. Scribner 
How fossils reveal earth’s most ancient history. A reissue. 
The Laws of Living Things. By Edward J. Menge. 530 pp. Bruce 
Earnestly adapting biology to the general reader. 
Stories By Seasons. By Helen Von Kalnitz Hyer. x, 180 pp. Jones 
Nature tales from autumn to autumn again. 
Elements of Plant Science. By Charles Joseph Chamberlain. xii, 394 pp. 
McGraw 1 
A concise botany in which technical terms are explained with care. 
Field Book of Ponds and Streams. By Ann Haven Morgan. xvi, 448 pp. 
tnam 
A pocket-shaped guide to vivid and varied life. 
Generel, _ Elementary Botany. By Elmer Campbell. xiii, 410 pp. Crowell.. 3.00 
New book on college level, excellent for high school reference. 
Bacteriology. By Stanley Thomas. xv, 301 pp. McGraw 
A revision; good reference for high schools. 
The Science of Biology. By George G. Scott. xx, 633 pp. Crowell 
Revision of a useful text; college level for high school reference. 
The Use of the Microscope. By John Belling. xi, 315 pp. McGraw 
tical, from hand lens to oil immersion ; chapters on history, literature, staining, 
photography. 
LirE ON THE FARM 
How to Select a Laying Hen. By Harry M. Lamon. 124 pp. Judd 
Culling is indispensable; here are the principles. 
Practical Poultry Production. By Harry M. Lamon and Joseph William 
Kinghorne. 2 
A revision. Full details from egg to market. 
The Maintenance of Soil Fertility. By Charles Embree Thorne. xvii, 332 
p. Judd 3 
" A distinctly scientific account of field experiments and their results. 


Vegetable Crops. By Homer C. Thompson. ix, 560 pp. McGraw 
Growing, protecting, marketing; college level, high school reference. 


PiLants oF LAWN AND GARDEN 
The Lawn. By Lawrence S. Dickinson. 128 pp. Judd 


For many climates, soils, and services. 


Everybody's Garden. By Frank A. Waugh. xiii, te pp. Judd 
From the poetry of fragrance to the prose of plant lice. 


The Home Garden Handbooks: Dahlias. By F. F. Rockwell. ix, 85 pp. 
Macmillan 
Planting and care of this gorgeous flower. 


Evergrcens for the Small Place. By F. F. Rockwell. ix, 84 pp. Macmillan.. 1.00 
Large ones and small ones; concisely complete. 

Irises. By F. F. Rockwell. ix, 84 pp. Macmillan 
Full details of planting and cultivating this queenly flower. 


Rock Gardens. By F. F. Rockwell. viii, 86 pp. Macmillan.................. 1.00 


Full information about a most commendable hobby. 


Roses. By F. F. Rockwell. viii, 88 pp. Macmillan 


Complete information in a small compass. 


The Cherry and Its Culture. By Victor R. Gardner. 


Practical information about a most sprightly fruit. 


The Dahlia. By Lawrence K. Peacock. 124 pp. Judd 


Condensed but adequate information on a decorative flower. 


The Chrysanthemum and Its Culture. By Edward A. White. = pp. Judd.. 


Instructions for the pursuit of the newest varieties in this hobb 


PLANTs OF FIELD AND Forest 


What Tree Is That? By E. G. Cheyney. xvi, 188 pp. Appleton $2.00 


A ee ag exceedingly practical for ‘those who know no botany but would know 
the trees.” 
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Exploring for Plants. By David Fairchild. xx, 590 pp. Macmillan 


botanist’s adventures in tropical islands and Africa. 


ANIMALS oF Fact AND Fancy 


$50 The Astonishing Ant. By Julie Closson Kenly. xii, 250 pp. Appleton 
Facts from the authorities, but dressed in truly delightful frivolity. 
$250 My Wild Animal Guests. By Ernest Harold Baynes. xiv, 125 pp. Macmillan 1.75 
Three stories—one of a deer, one of a skunk family, one of a timber wolf. 
Animal Heroes of the Great War. By Ernest Harold Baynes. vi, 307 pp. 
Macmillan 
A reissue; unique services of birds and beasts. 
The Stir of Nature. By William H. Carr. 208 pp. Oxford 
Wild creatures of Bear Mountain; excellent for camp leaders. 
Everyday Doings of Insects. By Evelyn Cheesman. 244 pp. McBride 
A curator photographs them, and tells why they act so. 
The Life Story of Birds. By Eric Fitch Daglish. viii, 236 pp. Morrow.... 3.00 


From courtship through nests, eggs, babies, food, plumage, and the “winter 
vacation trip.’’ 


The Book of Bird Life. By Arthur A. Allen. xix, 426 pp. Van Nostrand.. 3.50 


Habits and haunts, with practical suggestions for attracting, photographing, and 
studying at close range. 


Rabbits for Food and Fur. By Frank G. Ashbrook. 176 pp. Judd 
Details of a unique business. 


Jungle Portraits. By Delia J. Akeley. x, 251 pp. Macmillan 


Intimate word and camera pictures of African animals and humans. 


MAN AS A LIVING CREATURE 
Lire Out or Doors 


Field and Camp Notebook. Slingerland $1.00 
Looseleaf, pocket size, gorged with charts, diagrams, photos; blanks for records, 
and identifications. 
Outdoor Sports the Year Round. xx, 336 pp. Popular Mechanics 
Hundreds of ideas reprinted from the magazine. 
“Oh, Ranger!” By Horace M. Albright and Frank J. Taylor. xii, 178 pp. 
Stanford 
The human side of our National Parks—with much scientific information. 
Camping and Scouting Lore. By Atwood H. Townsend and Julian H. 
Solomon. xiv. 372 pp. Harper 
Hikecraft, woodcraft, campcraft . . . all aspects of Scoutcraft. 


Tue Foops MAN 


Our Food. By Josephine Worthington and Catherine Victoria Matthews. 
256 pp. Owen 
Mostly sources and handling. 
Chemistry and Cookery. By Annie Louise Macleod and Edith H. Nason. xi, 
545 pp. McGraw 
A college-level text in which the chemistry is appropriately selected, but by no 
means superficial. High school reference. 
Nutrition and Food Chemistry. By Barnard S. Bronson. viii, 467 pp. 
Wiley 
A comprehensive text, “sifting grain from chaff’ in the mass of information and 
belief concerning healthful food. 
Over Eat and Grow Thin. By Vance Thompson. xiv, 136 pp. Dutton 
$250 A revision: an appalling list of forbidden foods, leaving only lean meats, fruits, 
vegetables. 
THE HEALTH oF MAN 


$25 Child Health. By Norman Selbert. 261 pp. Saunders 
Pocket volume; from before birth until earning money. 
$50 Edward Jenner and the Discovery of Smallpox Vaccination. By Louis H. 
Roddis. viii, 155 pp. 
A graphic account of his life and greatest work. 
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Public Health and Hygiene. By Charles Frederick Bolduan. 312 pp. 


A practical condensation of material hitherto available only in much larger works. 


Yourself, Inc.: the Story of the Human Body. By Adolph Elwyn. 320 pp. 


A picturesque, readable story oi the human body as a mechanism. 
A Chapter of Child Health. 169 pp. Commonwealth...................00 1.00 
Five yous of work in Clarke County, Ga., proving that “public health is pur- 
asable. 


Cross-Sections of Rural Health Progress. By Harry S. Mustard. xiii, 230 
Five years’ health service in Rutherford County, Tennessee. 
Children of the Covered Wagon. By Estella Ford Warner and Geddes Smith. 
Public health service for five years in Marion County, Oregon. 
The State Health Departments of Massachusetts, Michigan, and Ohio. By 
James Wallace. xi, 192 pp. Commonwealth 
How three particularly efficient state health departments attain public con- 


dence. 
Storing Up Triple Reserves. By Roger W. Babson. xviii, 364 pp. Mac- 
They are financial, physical, and spiritual. Distinctly practical. 
Diabetes. By Benjamin F. Smith. vi, 223 pp. Appleton ................ 2.00 
Directions for its treatment with insulin, and over 250 tables of varied diet. 
Human Physiology. By Percy Goldthwait Stiles. 444 pp. Saunders...... 2.25 


New edition; a clear and comprehensive presentation. 
New Girls for Old. By Phyllis Blanchard and Carolyn Manasses. xii, 281 


A wholly frank book on information pan ce of their sex life; “old girls” 
will be shocked while “‘new girls” 


The Prevention of Disease in the Individual. By Kenelm Winslow. 431 pp. 


A revision ; specifically personal, offering the ounce of prevention. 
Principles of Hygiene. By Thomas A. Storey. xi, 475 pp. Stanford...... 3.50 
A revision, college level; part I, how to be well, part II, how to stay well. 
Riders of the Plagues. By James A. Tobey. xiv, 348 pp. Scribner....... 3.50 


The history of pestilences from the Crusades to yesterday. 
Tue DEVELOPMENT oF MAN 


Vocational Guidance and Success. By Edward J. Gallagher. xi, 201 pp. 
First, general advice as to mind and morals; then specific comment on the 
profitable fields. 
Developing Personality in Boys. By W. Ryland Boorman. xix, 257 pp. 
Research Director of the Chicago Boys’ Club presents many case histories. 
Porsonelity in Its Teens. By W. Ryland Boorman. xv, 267 pp. Macmillan 2.50 
Case histories of teen-age boys, with interpretations. 
Instinct and Intelligence. By R. W. G. Hingston. xv, 296 pp. Macmillan... 2.50 


Do animals think like men? The author selects insects of the Oriental tropics 
as proving animal intelligence. 


The Conquest of Life. By Theodore Koppanyi. xi, 262 pp. Appleton.... 2.00 


With laymen’s chapters on endoctrines, sex, mentality of animals. 


Human Nature. By Max Schoen. xviii, 504 pp. Harper.................. 2.50 
A new psychology combining structural and behavioristic tenets. 
Growth and Development of the Young Child. By Winifred Rand, Mary E. 
Sweeny, and E. Lee Vincent. 394 pp. Saunders...............csseeeees «ane 
For the teacher; physiological and psychological. 


Growing | Up in New Guinea. By Margaret Mead. x, 372 pp. Morrow.... 3.50 
The problems of young folks on a tropical island. 


WHY COMPARATIVE EDUCATION? 


M. J. DEMIASHKEVICH 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Comparative study of educational developments in foreign lands has 
recently been included in the curricula of the leading schools of education in 
this country. A survey of the latest announcements shows that only two 
graduate schools of education offer systematic courses in comparative educa- 
tion (Teachers College, Columbia University and George Peabody College 
for Teachers), but each year brings an increase in the number of the institu- 
tions in which some work in comparative education is pursued. Yet the 
subject is still in the position of a newcomer in the society of higher peda- 
gogical studies. This society being a quite crowded one, it is only natural 
that every new arrival should have to justify his claim to admission. - 

How, then, would comparative education justify its claim? 

It seems that the answer should bear upon three points: (a) general 
formative utility of comparative education; (b) civic or political value; and 
(c) scientific pedagogical value. 


The first point permits of a very brief treatment, and is suggested by the 
general significance of contrast and comparison in building our experience. 
Different philosophers have registered the fact under the form of so called 
dialectical method, i. e. the method of thesis and antithesis leading to higher 
synthesis, and under the like formulae. At all events, it is a fact well known 
to linguists that a student who has worked thoroughly on a foreign language 
usually appreciates better, and handles with more assurance and elegance, 
his own mother tongue. Dr. Edward Spranger, Professor of Philosophy and 
Pedagogy at the University of Berlin, in an interesting pamphlet, Die 
Geisteswissenschaften und die Schule, justly remarks that “only by way of 
confrontation with the art of others can one acquire the complete consciousness 
of his own art.” Another philosopher has also said very judiciously that in 
order to think it is necessary to know; in order to know, it is necessary to 
understand ; and in order to understand, it is necessary to compare. Similar 
was the conclusion of Stendhal who wrote to his sister Pauline: “to gain 
much understanding, one has to compare much.” Count Keyserling, in his 
Travel Diary of a Philosopher, professes the belief that “the shortest way 
to one’s self is the travel around the world,” and it would probably be unfair, 
on this occasion, to accuse the profuse philosopher of much exaggeration. 

The second point, concerning the civic or political value of comparative 
education, does not demand a very long analysis. 
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First of all it is desirable to agree on the meaning of the term political. 
To avoid a long discussion, it may be advisable simply to accept the old 
definition of the term given by Aristotle, in other words, to use the words 
politics and political in the sense of something relative to the art and science 
of leading human groups. With this in mind, it is evident that an educational 
leader interested and informed in international affairs is advantageously 
situated to contribute to the diffusion of that valuable knowledge and, conse- 
quently, to the sound conduct of international relations of his country. The 
Prime Minister’s Committee in England, appointed to make recommendations 
on modern studies, realized that, when it said in its report: “The knowledge of 
Germany by specialists will not suffice, it must be widespread throughout the 
people. Democracy cannot afford to be ignorant.” (p. 80). It is hardly 
less evident that knowledge of the intimate processes of formation of a 
foreign nation in her schools is not only valuable, but in reality indispensable 
for the right evaluation of her strengths and weaknesses. Everybody who 
still remembers his text in zoology perhaps recalls the celebrated formula: 
“show me your teeth, and I will tell you what you eat.” The student of 
international relations, curious to get to the root of things and to inform 
himself on the national mentality and character of a foreign people, would be 
justified in reversing the zoological formula and saying: “tell me what you eat, 
and I will tell you what kind of teeth you are going to develop”—for good or 
for evil. Aspirants to diplomatic service are advised ordinarily to spend a 
year or two in the country which they intend to make their special subject of 
competence. It is good if the stay abroad is combined with attendance upon 
a university, but a properly organized course in the study of idiomatic 
features of the educational system of that nation, would well justify the time 
and effort. It would be so also in the case of a leader in education determined 
to give to his civic duties and responsibilities a generous and yet certainly 
not too ambitious interpretation. The advice and enlightenment he would 
then be able to bring to his community would be of particular value in these 
days when the various international conferences occupying themselves with 
the international rationing of the different mechanical devices bearing upon 
warfare have to a degree obscured in the popular mind the fact that the 
complicated and often delicate war engines are seldom worth more than the 
soldiers and officers who handle the machinery on land, sea, and in the air. 
An intelligent reading of the mind of other nations, so obviously useful, 
has been, not with impunity, stressed insufficiently in the education even 
of political leaders and diplomatic agents prior to the World War. In the 
post-war German political literature are told many melancholy truths to this 
effect. This is not saying, however, that the pre-war German public was 
the greatest offender in misreading the mentality of probable opponents and 
possible allies. Germany has decided not to repeat the error. The publication, 
voluminous as it is fundamental, Politisches Handbuch, which is a national 
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German enterprise accomplished with the participation of the greatest national 
leaders in matters political, in the attempt to draw political lessons from the 
World War, contains several authoritative discussions on the subject of poor 
training in the comparative psychology of nations which the pre-war German 
intelligentsia received. 

A historian has said that the chief thing is that history should be known, 
because there always will be found minds capable of drawing valuable learn- 
ing from the teachings of history. May we, educators, be among those minds. 

It remains now to substantiate, however briefly, the third and probably 
the most important point in justification of the utility of comparative educa- 
tion, namely, the scientific, pedagogical value of studies in comparative edu- 
cation." 

It appears to be clear that the scientific attitude toward problems of edu- 
cation recommends the same international capitalization of educational ex- 
perience and exchange of data as are constantly practiced in the natural 
sciences. An advanced chemist or physicist or physician or mathematician is 
never indifferent to what his colleagues in other countries are doing in the 
way of research. Energy and time are saved by avoiding overlapping and, 
what is still more important, by escaping the repetition of errors as well as by 
direct borrowing of verified data established in laboratories, domestic and 
foreign, other than that of the individual scientist. Only, in view of the 
bearing of research in the natural sciences upon the techniques of industry 
and warfare, it is at times very difficult to get a good look into some foreign 
scientific laboratories. In that measure the international capitalization of 
the scientific research is limited, but whenever it is, it is not because of the 
indifference of the scientist. 

The scientist in education, whose situation as to the utility of the thought 
and practices of his foreign colleagues for his own research and information 
is not dissimilar to that of the physicist or the chemist, does not have to employ 
any of the exciting methods 4 /a “mysterious Dr. Fu-Manchu” or the like in 
order to be adequately informed. The necessary materials are readily obtain- 
able: many are available in translation in the national idiom. Furthermore, 
as a result of the mental or political revolutions or both that occurred since 
the World War in the countries formerly governed autocratically, the central 
problem of educational thought in the entire western civilization is now the 
problem of education in democracy. Consequently, an American advanced 
student of education who would undertake a methodically organized and 
sufficiently prolonged excursion into comparative education would be greeted 
at almost every turn by the familiar problems gravitating around the familiar 
central educational problem. But there is no place for the fear of monotony. 


*Cf. I. L. Kandel, “Comparative Education as a Subject of Professional Study,” 
Educational Outlook, November, 1926. 
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The fine distinctions in the conception of that central problem and in the 
meaning of democracy itself as well as differences in methods of attaining a 
satisfactory solution of the problem, change from country to country. These 
differences furnish most enlightening contrasts, in cases scarcely perceptible, 
but then so much the more instructive. Travelers frequently report, some 
regretfully and others joyfully, that the world rapidly grows standardized and 
uniform. Indeed, it does in the external forms of life, such as dress, manners 
of social intercourse, means of communication, or even social and political 
institutions. But are not nations growing ever more tenacious in the preser- 
vation of their intimate, not to say secret, traits of national mentality and 
character? Diplomats have long ago discovered the truth of the wellknown 
formula: “Si duo faciunt idem, non est idem:” when two or more foreign 
powers appear doing one and the same thing, such, for instance, as fighting 
against a common enemy or making a joint treaty of peace with him, they 
never do really the same thing, each power having her own, not always 
publishable, views and calculations. Similarly, everyone who moved among 
or simply watched, long enough, the international gatherings of college and 
university students, to say nothing of their professors, inclusive of professors 
of education, knows that the more they talk the same thing the less it turns 
out, at times, to be the same thing. Again, so much the more interesting 
and useful the conversation is for each participant : comparison will contribute 
to the better comprehension by each of his own national problems. 


Now, full benefit cannot be derived from the study of documents relative 
to a foreign system of education unless the fundamental traits of the men- 
tality of the nation are rightly understood. It is a conditio sine qua non for 
correct interpretation of the documents or of actual observations of foreign 
school practices. Otherwise, the most accurate translation of. an educational 
document and the most conscientious description of a practice will be sadly 
inexact. Therefore a systematic course in comparative education has to 
include a study of the national mentality and character, or ethos of the 
nation whose education is studied. The ethos or the collective face of a 
nation can be thought of as a screen made of a great number of folds and 
creases or as a puzzle picture consisting of all sorts of lines. The number of 
the folds and creases or of lines can be imagined as corresponding to the 
number of the individual members of the nation. Some of the lines and 
folds run counter to one another, some are parallel, still others merge. The 
reading of the puzzle is conditioned upon an analysis conducted in the light 
of clues furnished, among other sources, by the folklore, by men of letters 
whom the consensus of national opinion seems to designate as representative 
writers, by the writings and pronouncements of thinkers and eminent states- 
men, and by the works of favorite artists. That analysis, if properly scaf- 
folded, will lead to the detection of a face under the puzzle picture. The 
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intellectual and moral features that schools of a nation have the purpose to 
develop in its youth in order that the collective national face may be perpetu- 
ated, cannot be seized and understood except when connected with the collective 
face itself. Whenever this condition is not met, the study of foreign edu- 
cational systems will inevitably be proceeding in the night in which all cats 
are grey, as the proverb has it. In reality, the German and French educational 
systems will look as two grey sister-cats if the essentially Dionysian or 
Faustian character of the German intellectual tradition and taste, on the one 
side, and the French rationalist Apollonian educational ideal, on the other, 
are overlooked. To take a trivial yet fundamental thing such as training in 
composition : how, unarmed with the key of the Dionysian German Einfiihlung 
and Eindringlichkeit, can one appreciate the topics, execution, the grading 
and the educative value of composition in a German secondary school or 
junior college? Lacking a preliminary grounding in the German ethos, 
it is hard, for instance, to accord a penetrating scientific pedagogical treat- 
ment to the average Germanic composition. A fair example of it is found in 
the talk of the hero of Thomas Mann’s Magic Mountain. The junior college 
boy Hans Castorp is discussing with his friend the absorbing subject of time 
as a form of perception: “What is time? A mystery; a figment—and all 
powerful. It conditions the exterior world, it is motion married to and 
mingled with the existence of bodies in space, and with the motion of these. 
Would there then be no time if there were no motion? No motion if no time? 
Is it a function of space or space of time?” etc. Similarly, without a good 
grasp of the meaning of esprit as an educational goal in France, it is easy to 
go astray in the evaluation of the work of that professor of French in the 
collége of a small town of Languedoc, whose pupil confessed in a composition: 
“I like certain words as if they were so many pretty faces. I put down in 
my notebook in an alphabetical order the words I love.” 

And there are many other important fine shades and emphases in the 
educative process as well as in the system of educational administration and 
organization in France and Germany, or in any other country for that matter, 
which tend to remain imperceptible unless brought into relief by the study 
of the ethos of the country. 

Hence if comparative education is accompanied by a thorough study of the 
ethos or the idiosyncracies of the peoples and their cultures, it will con- 
tribute to a wiser citizenship in one’s own country, to an intelligently 
directed international intercovrse and the enrichment of one’s own culture 


through an appreciation and capitalization of the peculiar qualities of different 
foreign cultures. 


TENURE OF PRESIDENTS OF STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 


A. L, CRABB 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


and 
WILLIAM C. JONES 


Eastern Kentucky Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 


The purpose of this article is to give a brief report of the findings of a 
study of tenure of presidents of state teachers colleges. The study is based 


NuMBER oF YEARS OF SERVICE OF PRESIDENTS AND ForMER PRESIDENTS oF ONE- 
Hunprep-Two State TEACHERS COLLEGES 
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on complete information concerning the number of years of service of presi- 
dents and former presidents of one-hundred-two state teachers colleges. 
These data were secured by the use of a questionnaire sent to the presidents 
of the state teachers colleges listed on the 1929-30 membership roll of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Table I gives the tenure of former presidents and the tenure to date of the 
presidents of one-hundred-two state teachers colleges. 

It will be noted from Table I that the median term of service of former 
presidents of one-hundred-two state teachers colleges was 5.71 years. This 
compares with a median term of 11.21 years for the present presidents of 
these institutions. 


The facts given below are also taken from Table I: 


PER CENT oF GROUP 
LENGTH OF TERM OF SERVICE 


Former Presidents Presidents 
1.91 


30 or more years 4.95 
25 or more years 4.37 8.91 
20 or more years 6.56 17.82 
15 or more years 13.11 34.65 
10 or more years 27 32 54.46 

5 or more years 54.64 78 .22 
Less than 5 years 45 .36 21.78 


The above facts indicate that the position of president is more secure and 
permanent today than formerly. The median term of present presidents 
is practically twice as long as the median term of former presidents. It must 
also be recognized that many of these presidents will continue to serve their 
institutions for a score or more additional years, thus increasing to a con- 
siderable degree the tenure of the group as a whole. These facts point to 
the wholesome conclusion that the tenure of presidents of state teachers 
colleges is increasing, and that the position is becoming more stabilized. 

Table II gives additional facts concerning the tenure of former presidents 
and presidents of state teachers colleges. 

It will not be necessary to comment on the information given in Table II 
except to point out the fact that in twenty-three of the thirty-three states 
represented, the average tenure of presidents exceeds the average tenure of 
former presidents. In one of the remaining ten states, the average tenure of 
the present presidents is equal to that of former presidents. 

A study of this type would be incomplete if it failed to recognize, in some 
manner, the distinguished service records of presidents who have contributed 
a score or more of the best years of their lives to the task of guiding and 
directing the teacher-training programs of their respective institutions. The 
first group which should be recognized consists of former presidents who 
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MaximuM TERM, MinrtmumM TERM, AVERAGE TERM, oF ForMER 
DENTS AND PRESIDENTS OF ONE-HuNpRED-Two State TEACHERS COLLEGES, 
AccorDING To STATES REPRESENTED 


FORMER PRESIDENTS 


PRESENT PRESIDENTS 


STATE Owl ZElSelsel of 

z is |= |< |< 
ia Se | 3|10]701] 19 1 7.0 3 | 69 | 31 | 17 | 23.0 
2/12 | 40] 10 1 3.3 2 | 34 | 30 4 17.0 
1 1 9 9 9 9.0 1 143 11328 
I on 6 | 11 }101 | 25 2 9.2 6 | 56 | 20 3 9.3 
aC 2 6 | 48 | 24 1 8.0 2 9 6 3 4.5 
2 3) 11 3 6.7 2 | 36} 18} 18 | 18.0 
a 5 | 15 1149 | 30 1 9.9 4 | 67 | 31 1 | 16.8 
SN 2 6 | 60 | 36 21 10.0 9 3 6.0 
SSS 1 2 | 52 | 42 | 10 | 26.0 1 2 2 2 2.0 
3 4] 24] 12 3 6.0 3 | 30 | 24 2} 10.0 
1 4) 45 | 26 1141.3 Ge Ce 
3 9 |155 | 46 3 | 66 | 24] 18 | 22.0 
1 7.9| 4] 63 | 26] 12 | 15.8 
1 7.8 6 |108 | 32 3 | 18.0 
1} 17] 171171 17.0 1 24 24 2a 
1 8.3 4 | 27 9 6.8 
1 4.2 4 | 52) 20 71136 
New 1 1 2 2 2 2.0 1} 19] 19] 19 | 19.0 
EEE 6 | 68 | 28 5 | 11.3 1 7 7 7 7.0 
New Mexico..............................1 2 | 11 | 48 | 15 1 4.4 2/15 8 7 7.5 
3 | 10.7 212713261 11 
North Carolina........................ 2 3 | 34 | 23 2 | 28 | 21 7 | 14.0 
1 4.3 3 | 31 | 16 8 | 10.3 
Eee 1 2/18 | 16 2 9.0 1 2 2 2 2.0 
Oklahoma 9 1 3.6 61335 1 11 2 5.8 
Pennsylvania.............................| 9 | 52 |407 | 39 1 7.8 9} 95 | 31 1 | 10.6 
South 3 | 10] 83 | 16 2 8.3 2 
2) 41] 291/15 3 2/11 61 34 
Texas § | 10 | 70] 17 7.0 6 | 10.8 
3 | 24 |118 | 19 1 3132155 71 10.7 
Wisconsin................. 6/19 1185127} 1] 6158114] 3] 9.7 
held their respective positions for twenty or more consecutive years. This 


list is given in Table ITI. 


Another group that deserves to be mentioned because of an outstanding 
service record is made up of those presidents of state teachers colleges who 
have held their present positions for twenty or more consecutive years. 
Table IV contains a list of these presidents. 
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ForMER PRESIDENTS oF STATE TEACHERS CoLLEGES WHo HELD THEtR RESPECTIVE 
Positions FoR TWENTY oR More CoNsECUTIVE YEARS 


DATE OF No. oF 
NAME LocaTION OF SCHOOL SERVICE YEARS 
Albert G. Boyden......................--..----Bridgewater, Mass 1860-1906 46 
Cedar Falls, Iowa........................1886-1928 42 
wom Chester, Pa. 1881-1920 39 
W. Haute, 1885-1921 36 
A. E. Maltby... 26 
George C. Purington Farmington, 1883-1909 26 
Ee San Francisco, Calif... 1899-1924 25 
1889-1912 23 
Cape Girardeau, Mo................... 1899-1921 22 
John F. Sims.....................................stevens Point, Wis.....................1906-1926 20 


TABLE IV 


Presments or State TEACHERS CoLLEGES WHo Have HeEtp THEIR PRESENT 
PosiTIONS FoR TWENTY OR More CoNSECUTIVE YEARS 


d YEAR No. oF 
NAME LOCATION OF INSTITUTION ELECTED YEARS 
Charles H. Mankato, 1898 32 
L.. Leek... 31 
A; < Rothermel... 1899 31 
E. M. Shackelford... 31 
Tempe, 1900 30 
Farmville, 1902 28 
D. B. Waldo.... : Kalamazoo, Mich.......................1904 26 
H. Chersy........ Bowling Green, Ky.....................1906 24 
J. Asbury Pitman 24 
H. F. Estill... Huntsville, Tex...........................1908 22 
Farmington, Me 1909 21 
R. H. Wright Greenville, N. C 1909 21 
U. S. Conn.. Wayne, Neb... 20 
E. L. Hardy ....San Diego, 1910 20 


It is interesting to note that the presidents of ten of the one-hundred-two 
state teachers colleges represented in this study have held their respective 
positions since the institutions were established. Table V gives a list of these 
presidents. 
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TABLE V 


Presments oF State TEACHERS Wao Have Tuem Respective 
Positions SINCE THE INsTITUTIONS WERE EsTABLISHED 


LocaTION OF INSTITUTION 
Charleston, Ill 

Duluth, Minn 

Kalamazoo, Mich....................... 
Bowling Green, Ky 

Greenville, N. C 


Pm 


. McConnell East Radford, Va....................... 
. H. Powell Valdosta, Ga 

. A. Schofield Eau Claire, Wis 

. W. Deputy... Bemidji, Minn 


x 


The evidence presented by this study justifies the conclusion that the 
tenure of presidents of state teachers colleges is much longer today than 
ever before. The president of today enjoys a greater degree of security of 
position and permanency of tenure than did the president of former years. 
Of course, there are notable exceptions in individual cases. There are those 
who maintain that they can point to presidents who spend a large part of 
their time trying to hold their respective positions. These are exceptional 
cases. The average president of a state teachers college today is secure in 
his position to the extent that he can and does spend his entire time develop- 


ing the institution of which he is the executive head. The value of this con- 
dition cannot be over estimated. It makes for progress in teacher training 
work and contributes to the dignity of the position of president. Long 
tenure will do much to attract men of fine training and experience to the 
teachers college presidency as vacancies occur in the future. 
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EDITORIALS 


LUKE 17-2 


One engages in no idle platitude who insists that the children of this 
generation compose the material of which the citizenship of the next genera- 
tion is developed. One who influences childhood, whether for good or ill, 
sets in motion forces which all of the agencies of mankind may not stop. 
Some of the most devastating of the scriptures are directed at those who 
offend children. To cheapen or degrade children is to poison human culture 
at its very source. 

All of which brings to focus the case of the moving pictures. The 
intensity of their appeal to children puts upon them a stern obligation which 
they have seemed to waive with flippant unconcern. Their productions, 
with a few notable exceptions, offer to children little that is wholesome, 
much that, if the standards by which we have measured good and ill are 
dependable, can be only pernicious. Furthermore, all pictures are offered 
to the patronage of children. Nor is the invitation to children casual. The 
price of admission is made right. “The children, a dime anytime” is the 
line that lays a potent snare. All the arts of advertising conspire to send 
the “kiddies” hurrying to witness the latest pictorialization of love-nest and 
speak-easy. Children have been known to cite the pictures in support of 
their claims against the validity of man’s most fundamental conventions 
and virtues. 

They seem to know quite well how to turn insincerity neatly to their 
point. ‘Not recommended for children” frequently adds the climax to a 
lurid display—and brings the children. 

Now, it is true perhaps that children have great immunity to the destructive 
forces which assail them. They sometimes survive poor rearing, poor teach- 
ing, sorbid surroundings, and the attacks of the embattled predatory forces. 
But sometimes they do not. 

Nor do the magnates of Hollywood and their representatives in various 
localities clear their case by the plea that they have “given the public what it 
demands.” Such logic finds its answer in much of the world’s crime. 

Sheer weight of the responsibility of the moving pictures to their imma- 
ture patrons would surely strike terror to souls less greedy and complacent. 
AL. CG 


A POPULAR PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


In a democracy, the educational philosophy held by the general public 
will perhaps be more important than any formulated by educationists. And 
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if we define philosophy as a system of motivating values, whether consciously 
accepted or unconsciously assumed, it seems reasonable to suppose that in 
every nation such popular educational philosophies may be discovered. 

What is the American philosophy of education, thus defined? Perhaps it 
may best be summed up in the wistful, everywhere repeated cry: “I want 
my child to have a better chance than I had.” This is certainly a praise- 
worthy aspiration. Parental ambition, however, seems often to soar above 
any merely vocational training. A little investigation will usually make it 
clear that what is visualized for the child is entrance into an aristocracy. 
Whether this is to be an aristocracy of a commercial, professional, or purely 
cultural type, is a secondary consideration—a matter of personal taste. Now 
an aristocracy to which everyone may belong would seem to involve a con- 
tradiction in terms, but the popular philosophy transcends logic, and demands 
of education transformations of a somewhat necromantic character. 

If it be once assumed that education is a kind of white magic, it clearly 
follows that the important thing is to get the magical formulae pronounced over 
all comers as quickly as possible, no matter how much attenuation of the educa- 
tional fabric this may involve. The result of some such assumption is per- 
haps to be seen in our public schools in the continual pressure for simplifica- 
tion of the curriculum, relaxation of discipline, and promotion primarily on 
a basis of attendance; and also in a vigorous resentment of any tendency 
toward discriminatory grouping, testing, or training. 

In colleges and universities there is a corresponding reduction of entrance 
requirements. Examinations are simplified and made to cover extremely 
short periods of study—short, that is, by comparison with European practice. 
(Would any group of American students tolerate examinations covering six 
years work in literature, for example, or in history, or mathematics?) Per- 
haps more than anything else, the college hour, that universally equivalent 
variable, facilitates the acquisition of degrees of every grade ... The day 
seems not far distant when the bachelor’s degree in America will have 
become as necessary and as universal as the automobile. 

This is not to say that educators regard the widespread thirst for degrees 
and diplomas as an unmixed blessing. It is scarcely to be denied that our 
public is vocationally untrained and our culture infinitely diluted. The 
necessity for such a state of affairs, even in a democracy, is doubtful. 


M. L. S. 


THE MAGIC OF THE BOOK 


A new problem is rapidly becoming important in the elementary school. 
As if there were not enough critical problems there already! It is the 
problem of leading pupils in the upper grades really to want to read. The 
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movies and certain other conditions in their environment are increasingly 
making many children regard the labor of reading a book as quite unnecessary 
and definitely distasteful. Some types of children, of course, will not become 
wide readers; their make-up is otherwise. But the problem is with upper- 
grade children who could and normally would become devoted to the printed 
page. The movies, the talkies, the tabloids, and the radio have led many 
of them to the opinion that all the entertainment and knowledge they desire 
can be had with less effort than by reading. Perusing books has become, 
to them, a decidedly second-rate sport. 

Problems are not solved by trying to make the hands of the clock run 
backward. The year 1931 is not the year 1900. Teachers may scold about 
the movies and the rest, but scolding or wishing we did not have them will 
clearly not whisk them away. Here they are. What shall we do regarding 
their influences, baneful and helpful, on the work of the school? 

To an adult it is, of course, obvious that only an infinitesimal part of what 
is worth knowing is transmitted otherwise than by means of the printed page. 
But a child’s world is limited, and the new auditory and pictorial means bring 
relatively more to him than to his elders. He does not readily perceive their 
limitations. Besides, as they now are, they are gauged to a remarkable degree 
to his and to other childlike minds, instead of to the mentality and tastes of 
serious adults. Teachers face the problem of giving to children a vision 
beyond their years, through which they will obtain guidance to persist in 
the magic realm of books. 


IN BRIEF 


A new department makes its debut in this issue. The name “In Brief” 
is used to allow the greatest flexibility in the character of material used: 
comment, discussion, research, summary, report; all may find a legitimate 
home under this title. 


There have been many good things that have come to the editorial desk 
that have caused embarrassment. They have been of real value, fully worthy 
of the attention of the readers of the Journal, not long enough to be included 
as articles nor editorial in character. The better of these brief papers have 
been run as articles in the past, even though they occupied only one or two 
pages. It is hoped that by creating a special place for such terse, condensed 
material, the supply may be stimulated. 

Very frankly, this is an experiment. If suitable material is available the 
department will be continued. It may be sporadic, appearing in some issues 
and not in others. Whenever it does appear our readers may count upon the 
same standards of excellence and worth as are found in the longer articles. 

N. F. 


IN BRIEF 


A MAP OF INDUSTRY 


A unit on “Transportation” had been in operation in a classroom for 
several weeks. The needs of man had been emphasized and his ingenuity 
had been shown as his needs increased. The importance of science to man 
was discovered and studied. The gradual growth of transportation from the 
“toting” custom through the “Viking Age” on to the “Period of Exploration 
and Colonization in America” had been traced to the transportation of today 
when a voyage to Europe is no mystery at all, and when the hum of the air- 
planes over head is an everyday occurrence. 

One morning a large black wall map of the United States was pulled 
down. It wasn’t interesting to look at—just an outline map, and so bare! 
A question was asked—‘“What can we do to this map to show the kinds of 
transportation in the United States today?” A number of hands were raised 
immediately and suggestions were made. Committees were formed and the 
work was divided. Discussions followed; geographies were opened, other 
maps, charts, and pictures were referred to as ideas were suggested and 
plans were made. 

Cities were located and built in a second by means of red circles. Rivers 
were traced; oceans, lakes and mountains were named and printed on the 
map. Routes in America and routes to Europe and Asia were drawn with red 
chalk. The Statue of Liberty was erected and it seemed to welcome the 
strange vessels as they came into the harbor of New York City. Ocean 
steamers, sailing vessels, launches, rowboats, canoes and hydroplanes were 
soon traveling over the blue-green waters of the rivers, lakes and oceans. 
Lighthouses flashed their yellow signals as warnings to ships of the treacher- 
ous rocks nearby. 

Meanwhile other units of work were developed. ‘Wheat Growing,” 
“Cattle Raising,” “Lumbering,” “Fishing” and “Coal Mining” were all taken 
up in turn. And as each subject was studied more information, interesting 
drawings and other representations were added to the outline map. 

The map was no longer black and bare, bright spots of color were seen 
here and there. Here was a tug puffing along and pulling coal barges and 
over there was a large vessel flying the American Flag. The old Mississippi 
River was doing its duty as boats passed in and out of New Orleans. The 
Great Lakes were alive with vessels carrying grain, ore and other products 
of the interior destined for the Atlantic Coast. 

Wheat grew abundantly in Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Kansas. Corn was tallest in lowa and in the corn belt the hogs were the 
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fattest. Chicago was a great railroad center, and a meat packing city. Here 
were centered the slaughter houses and railroads. Grain elevators were 
built at Minneapolis, St. Louis, New York, Chicago and a few other cities. 
Boats were loaded with wheat at Duluth and flour mills were built at 
Minneapolis. 

A swift train sped over a newly built railroad to the prairies of the golden 
west where the cowboys lived ; cowboys on prancing horses, cowboys lassoing 
cattle, cowboys eating by the campfire,—cowboys all around. As nearly as 
possible these cowboys were true duplicates of the “wild and woolly west” 
type of cowboy. With red bandannas, felt hats, chaps, and all the other 
articles necessary to a true cowboy, these portrayed the spirit of the west. 
The cowboys of yesterday still live in the hearts of the boys of today. As 
much of these drawings as possible was done in colored chalk. A little grass 
here and there, ranch houses, streams and herds of roving cattle were drawn. 


Westward where the mountains stretched high into the clouds sheep were 
grazing. ‘Tall trees grew in the land of the lumber pack. Forest ranger 
Bill was on duty riding through the forests on the lookout for forest fires. 
Salmon were seen around the Columbia River, cod were being caught off 
the shores of Newfoundland, while oystering was in progress on the Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

Although many of the drawings were crude they portrayed things simply, 
and truthfully. Yellow dots showed where the wheat fields were, yellow 
dots with green stalks represented corn. The coal mines were located by 
printing “coal” in the coal regions. But the boats, lighthouses, threshing 
machines, horses, cattle and cowboys were lifelike drawings, small but con- 
vincing to anyone looking at the map. 

Everything seemed real and to the class the drawings and representations 
were real. The old black map had been changed into a surging, throbbing 
picture of industry where man meets man and the elements of the world and 
conquers all with the aid of science. 


Epona M. 
Washington, D. C. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTH AND THE TEACHER 


In spite of futile protests it seems apparent that certain silent and im- 
mutable economic forces are changing our ways of living in the South. 
Although trite, it is worth repeating that the South is on the threshold of 
a new era and, what is more significant, that social changes follow in the 
wake of economic ones. It is the fact that change is the genesis of most of 
our social problems that should be the concern of educators who are to 
formulate our educational policies and teach our children to live. In the 
past industrial changes have usually been much more rapid than the cor- 
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responding social changes. People have been slow to adjust themselves to 
a new order and out of this maladjustment has come social restlessness—a 
restlessness engendered by the difficulty encountered in making customs, 
traditions and ideals conform to a new standard set by material things which 
are the products in industry. 


Perhaps no other group so quickly mirrors change as the pupils in the 
public schools. Perhaps no other institution has more slowly changed to 
meet new conditions than the public school as a system. There are shining 
examples where the latter statement is not true, but in too many instances 
vision has been lacking and the result has been radical conservatism—a 
dogmatic unwillingness to face the future even when that future arrives and 
becomes the present. 

Statisticians and economists tell us that the South is becoming industrialized 
and that prospects for the future are rather rosy. That means that thousands 
of tenant farmers are going to leave the rural sections and flock to industrial 
centers to become factory workers and day laborers. This in turn means 
a host of social problems which necessarily will be reflected in the public 
schools. It may mean a new curriculum and a new teacher adjustment. 
It may even force us to abandon some of the present day objectives 
for public education and formulate new ones. It most certainly is going to 
place a greater responsibility and a correspondingly greater burden upon the 
administrators of the city school systems of the South. 

If the contemplated industrial evolution overtakes us it is, to a marked 
degree, going to destroy the traditional isolation of the South. The one 
room school is rapidly disappearing, but not so rapidly as some would have 
us believe. Those who come in contact with the hinterlands are aware of the 
fact that, in spite of all that has been done by the radio, the telephone, 
the automobile and the consolidated school, there still exists squalor and 
ignorance and superstition. Large areas of the South are still culturally as 
well as physically isolated. If industry relieves the physical isolation then 
our public schools must take care of the cultural. 

But what can the educator do about all this? There is one thing he cannot 
afford to do. He cannot afford to sit majestically like Canute of old and 
bid the waves cease their pounding. Perhaps the educator of the future 
will harness some of these forces and make a greater South. 


J. P. Dyer, 
State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. 
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THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELVES 


[The reviews, most of them signed, are by appropriate members of the Faculty of 
Grorcr Prasopy CoLLECE ror TEACHERS. Our limited space necessitates concise notices— 
brief, pointed, thoughtful comments, without elaboration. ] 


The Education of Mexican and Spanish-Speaking Children in Texas. By Herscnet T. 

Manuet. Austin: The Fund for Research in the Social Sciences, The University 

of Texas, 1930. Pp. ix + 173. 

This monograph is a report of one of a series of researches in progress financed 
by the Fund for Research in the Social Sciences, University of Texas. Following the 
presentation of an historical, entomological, and social background of the Mexicans in 

exas is a consideration of present conditions affecting the attendance, general motiva- 
tion, and progress of Mexican children in the schools of the state. The book is 
interesting and enlightening to Americans not well acquainted with the conditions, and 
reveals the need of effective educational provisions for the bringing up of these future 
citizens of America. The book ends with a fine appeal for these children. There are 
valuable tables and population maps of children of school age. JP: 
Education, Crime, and Social Progress. By Witu1aM C. Baciey. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. xvi + 150. 

In this series of papers Dr. Bagley defends two theses: First, discipline, beth mental 
and moral, may be attained through education. Second, discipline, both mental and 
moral, is the great need of society just now. 

The data presented is pertinent, the thinking is logical, and the presentation is 
clear. Every thoughtful school man and woman should read this. 


Practical Applications of Heredity. By Paut Porenor. Baltimore: The Williams & 

Wilkins Company, 1930. Pp. ix + 128. 

A popular version of earlier published books and articles by the author. On the 
whole rather sound and in many ways helpful, but has a tendency to take too uncritically 
reports of “infant prodigies, ” I. Q., etc. and possibly to overrate and over-simplify 
‘heredity. The book is clearly written and will interest parents and teachers. P. 
Selected Furniture Drawings. By Wiuu1am W. Kienxe. Peoria: The Manual Arts 

Press, 1930. Pp. 46 

A carefully selected group of furniture projects suited to Junior or Senior High 
School work. Each project is well illustrated and accurately drawn to scale. It is a 
reference book for students and instructors of Industrial Arts. L. 1. G. 


A Teacher’s Word Book of 20,000 Words. By Epwarp L. THornpike. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. vii + 182. 
This is a revision and extension of the Word Book of 10,000 Words published some 

ten years ago. The present volume is based upon the previous study and extensive 

additional counts of words, both those made under the direction of Dr. Thorndike and 
by other competent people. This is the most extensive as well as the most recent 
compilation of this character, and its appearance will be welcomed by all teachers. 


Thirty Fathoms Deep. By Enwarp Exusperc. New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, 1930. Pages 266. 
A thrilling tale of Spanish gold, deep sea diving, and pirates. Withal, since it is 
written by a diver, there is an accuracy of detail which gives true educational value. 


Making a High School Schedule of Recitations. By R. C. Puckerr. New York: Long- 

mans, Green and Company, 1931. Pp. xii + 164. 

This book gives in concentrated doses much interesting and helpful information con- 
cerning practices in connection with schedule making as found in high schools scattered 
over the United States. The author admirably adheres to his objectives. Material found 
in this book will be helpful, not only to persons of limited experience, but it will offer 
many good suggestions to persons of broad experience as well. ae, bat 
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Early Protestant Educators. By Freperick Esy. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 

pany, Inc., 1931. Pp. xiii + 312. 

The teaching of History and Philosophy of Education on a higher level has fre- 
quently been afflicted by a pedagogical evil consisting in the study of books about books 
instead of the books, i. e., sources themselves. Therefore the scholarly enterprise of 
Professor Edward H. Reisner of Teachers College, Columbia University, who directs 
with erudition, judgment, and taste the publication of a series of Education Classics, will 
undoubtedly meet with a grateful recognition on the part of teachers of History and 
Philosophy of Education. A debt of gratitude is also due to Professor Frederick Eby, 
the able author of the present volume (of which the format is attractive) for the scholarly 
care which he has devoted to its preparation. 


Short Plays. By Epwrn Van B. KnickersocKer. New York: Henry Holt ond Com- 
pany, 1931. Pp. xv + 532. 
A collection of sixteen interesting plays edited with a keen appreciation of dramatic 
values and of stage difficulties. The photographs of actual productions and the requisite 
music add greatly to the value of the book. L. HH. 


Vital English, Primary, Intermediate, and Advanced Books. By C. RatpH Taytor AND 
Louise K. Morss. Chicago: Laurel Book Company, 1930. 
Additional chapters, in the advanced book not in the Ambrose edition, deal with the 
history of the English language and the use of the library. ci ee 


La Salle. By Rose F. Lockrince. Yonkers: World Book Company, 1931. Pp. xvi + 312. 
This biography consists of many quotations from the lips or the pen of La Salle and 
his associates which create an atmosphere of time and place and give a sense of personal 
contact with the explorer. Its attractive binding and thirty-four illustrations add to its 
value as a supplementary textbook in history. 
Your Complete Life. By Wavrrer Josep BANKEs. Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House, 1931. Pp. 74. 
The author’s attempt in this book to present in simple language the “principles of 
psychology” applied to the entire life-span suffers from one small defect: the language is 
simple enough, but the author does not seem to be acquainted with modern parchomey 


An Experimental Study of Certain Factors Affecting Transfer of Training in Arithmetic. 

By —4 Rosert OverMAN. Baltimore: Warwick and York, Inc., 1931. Pp. 

vii + 235. 

The investigation was planned to study the effect of instruction on three types of ex- 
amples in two place addition upon the pupils’ ability to handle closely related types in 
three place addition and in two and three place subtraction, and to determine whether the 
amount of transfer is a function of the method of teaching. 

The following minor problems were also studied: 

ie my a relationship between the amount of transfer and the mental ages of the 

pupils? 

2. Are there sex differences in transfer? 

3. Is the loss that occurs, in transfer from the specific type of example taught to the 

related types, a function of the dissimilarity between the types? 

The conclusions have been rather carefully drawn, and the pedagogical significance 
given in the summary should prove valuable to the teacher of arithmetic. BD. a. 4. 
Safety Education. By Inanette SteveNsEN. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 

Inc., 1931. Pp. x + 157. 

This is an excellent book on accident prevention and safety teaching with emphasis 
on the school problem. It is a valuable handbook for teachers, principals, and scout 
workers and contains a well-selected bibliography. L. 

A Library for the Intermediate Grades. By EvaAnceLine Cotpurn. Chicago: The Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. 150. 

An account of guidance of pupils from the fourth through the sixth grades in the 
Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago. Also contains annotated lists of books 
representing pupils’ most frequent reading choices. 
Behavior Rating Schedules. By M. E. Haccerty, W. C. ann E. K. 

Yonkers: World Book Company, 1930. 

Scales with manual of directions for rating emotional instability and other per- 
sonality traits in children which are supposed to have bearing on the maladjustments of 
problem cases in school, J. P. 
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The Liberal College in Changing Society. By J. B. Jounston. New York: The Century 

Company, 1930. Pp. viii + 326. 

Dean Johnston’s The Liberal College in Changing Society, differs from most of the 
recent books in this field in that its stated purpose places relatively little emphasis on a 
criticism of the existing college situation. First the book builds the author’s beliefs 
regarding society with especial emphasis on its changing conditions. Second the 
theoretical college is considered a function of those changing conditions. Chapter IV, 
Sources of Students, departs somewhat from this stated aim and employs a method 
somewhat different from that employed in much of the remainder of the volume. The 
deductions in this chapter are drawn in the main from the experiences, recorded in 
quantity, of the University of Minnesota College of Liberal Arts. There are some very 
interesting answers to certain fundamental questions in Chapter IV: Is a state university 
like Minnesota University more nearly municipal or state wide in regard to the sources 
of its students? In reality is the State of Minnesota or the city of Minneapolis paying 
for the higher education of these students? Do the much talked of children of clergy 
make satisfactory college students? What about the children of teachers in this regard? 
Does the economic status of parents or the ability to do college work satisfactorily 
determine if one shall attend college? 

There are some interesting beliefs expressed. One particularly is striking. “It is 
the business of the college to make learning available to society by training the intellect- 
ual powers and cultivating the moral character of its students.” By implication this 
might be thought of as making a teachers college of the Liberal Arts College, for how 
else could the very small percentage of society trained by the Liberal Arts College leaven 
the lump. If this belief be accepted what is the relation, in the University of Minnesota, 
of Dean Johnston’s Liberal Arts College to Dean Haggerty’s Teachers College? 

The method of treatment used in the main throughout the book is philosophical. 
The presentation pleasantly forceful. One may not agree with all the beliefs and 
conclusions, may even believe that some of the hypotheses offered have been successfully 
solved, but the book is not only interesting but stimulating. It should be read by every 
serious student of higher education. S. P. 


The Teaching of Geometry, Fifth Yearbook. Nationa Councr. of TEACHERS OF 
MatHeEmatics. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1930. 
Pp. x + 206. 


An excellent compendium on the teaching of geometry. F. L. W. 


The Teacher’s Relationships. By SHELDON EMMor Davis. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1930. Pp. xiii + 415. 

This volume presents an interesting discussion of the teacher’s relationships to 
school board, community, administrators, supervisors, pupils, parents and colleagues. 
The chapters which deal with the teacher as an author and reader, and as a user of 
educational statistics do not seem to present teachers’ relationships as clearly as other 
chapters, although they do relate to aspects of professional relationships. The author 
has succeeded in condensing much current discussion in this book without detracting 
from its readability. The book deserves a place in the alert teacher’s library. 

American Economic History. By Wa.trer W. Jennincs. New York: Thomas Y. 

Crowell Company, 1928. Pp. xii + 546. 

A brief but excellent presentation of the leading economic facts of American 
history. Illustrated with maps and replete with charts. ©. C. A: 


Psychology for Nurses. By Frep A. Moss. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. 
Pp. x + 289. 
This book represents a fortunate selection of topics for parents and teachers as 
well as nurses, and the presentation of data is clear and direct and, on the whole, sound. 


How to Speak. By ApeLainE Parrerson. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 
1931. Pp. 158 
An excellent text which makes available for teachers of English the principles of 
voice culture developed by teachers of music. There is a real need for this well pre 
pared text. 
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Determination of the Interrelations, Partial and Multiple, Between Various Anthropometric 
Measurements of College Women. By Mary Louise Borin. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. vi + 63 
This is a doctorate dissertation, and requires for its intelligent use a working knowledge 
of the elements of statistics. Chest and hip measurements are found to be more sig- 
nificantly related to weight in late adolescent girls than is height. It is concluded that 
weight may have real diagnostic value as an indicator of the degree of health at this period. 


J. P. 
Electricity, a Study of First Principles. By E. E. Burns. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., 1930. Pp. ix + 235. 
The high school student will find the operation of practically all the ordinary 
electrical machines and instruments explained in terms he can understand. It is a very 
good reference book for high schools. 2. 


Legal Limitations on Bonds and Taxation for Public School Buildings. By James H. 
Smite. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1930. Pp. ix + 117. 
This study contains a summary of the legal limitations on and the methods of securing 

income for school plants in the several states. Suggestions are made for correcting unwise 

limitations. Assessed valuations are related to real values. The results of this study 
should prove valuable to school administrators and students of school on 4a 


Public School Organization and Administration. By Fren ENGELHARDT. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1931. Pp. xvi + 595 


Public School Organization and Administration by Fred Engelhardt is the best single 
book which deals in a comprehensive way with the whole problem of a school system. 
Dr. Englehardt shows a keen knowledge of his subject and a deep insight of the problems 
of a school administrator. He has emphasized his discussion by a liberal use of illustra- 
tions. He has selected a very usable bibliography. This book should be of great value 
to all students of school administration. WwW. 


Present Day Psychology. By Ratston CaTHERINE J. Gace. Chicago: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1931. Pp. xiv + 404 


This book represents a laudable attempt to present in a simple form for elementary 
students the fundamental facts of present day psychology, especially as it relates to edu- 
cational work. In some respects the book is more comprehensive than is customary in 
such works, but it is, after all, a book mainly of yesterday’s psychology. Unfortunately, 
it contains numerous errors, some of which are serious. The general plan has good 
features. 


Progress in English. By A. Mortimer CLARK AnD Jaxon Knox. Garden City : Double- 
day, Doran and Company, Inc., 1931. Pp. xii + 466. 
Unit form of organization and well chosen exercises that gradually increase in diffi- - 
culty are the distinctive features of this text. oe 


Personality and Intelligence. By Janet Fow.er Netson. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, 1931. 
An interesting experimental study of personality traits in relation to character. Modern 
scientific methods were used. 


Introversion and Extroversion in the High School. By RecinaLp pE Koven Mac Nirt. 

Boston: Richard G. Badger, Publisher, 1930. Pp. 224. 

A doctor’s dissertation on the subject of introversion-extroversion in youth. While 
it probably does not sufficiently recognize that these attitudes vary for any individual in- 
different social situations, the study is well worth careful reading. The test used showed 
a reliability of .87, as determined by a repetition after four weeks. apt 


Measuring Personality Adjustment in Children Nine to Thirteen Years of i > 

— i Rocers. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1931. 

v 

This book represents an attempt to develop measures of the degree of maladjustment 
in the lives of children. The resulting test contains six parts by slightly different, but 
very simple, techniques. The reliability of the test found by means of two applications is 
given as .72, but this is too high since specific retentions from one to the other were 
possible. Correlations with estimates of adjustments are too low for individual diagnosis. 
The problem undertaken, however, is not an easy one. 
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Progressive Practices in Directing Learning. By ANTHONY Ray Patmer. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. xvii + 300. 
As the above title indicates, the author adheres closely to the subject about which he 
writes. His suggestions are practical and understandable. One of the more important 
features of the book is its treatment of individualized instruction. CC Wok 


Libraries in the Accredited High Schools of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States. By Doax S. Campsety. Nashville: Division of 
Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody College, 1930. Pp. 71. 

This excellent study eliminates many rumors and conjectures regarding the present 
status of high school libraries facing the new standards of the Southern Association. 
Dr. Campbell reports on 922 schools and finds that 52 per cent already meet standard 
number three, regarding appropriation. The appendix includes a valuable set of tables 
arranged by states giving detailed replies concerning the school libraries studied. 


Mechanics for Engineers—Statics and Kinetics. By Juttan C. SMALLWoop AND FRANK 

W. KouwennHoven. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1928. Pp. x + 185. 

A text well designed and proportioned for the fundamental course for engineers. 
It is well adapted for the first semester of the sophomore year, presupposing courses in 
elementary physics and “Freshman Mathematics.” Some of the simple principles of the 
calculus are used. Cc. 
The Green Leaf. By D. T. MacDoucat. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1930. 

Pp. 142. 

The activities of plants in the sunlight are absorbingly described for the layman 
by an eminent student of plant physiology. F. R. B 
Mes Premieres Lectures. By L. J. A. Mercier. Newark: Silver, Burdett and Company, 
1930. Pp. xx + 226. 

An excellent book. The phonetics are especially commendable. A. I. R. 
King Lear. By Witi1aM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Austin G. ScHMmpT AND M. A. 

FEEHAN. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1930. Pp. 279. 

The price of this edition of the famous play is deceptive. It is a most attractive 
little book full of clear notes. 


By Feurx E. Chicago: American Library Association, 1930. 


Felix E. Schelling discusses in this little pamphlet written for the general reader the 
significance of Shakespeare in English literature. The author is a noted authority on 
Shakespeare. 

Les Oberlé. By Rene Bazin. Edited by Wuuitrorp H. SuHetton. Garden City: 

Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1930. Pp. x + 165. 

A good edition of the over-worked Oberlé. Exercises which stress the student’s 
knowledge of grammar. The illustrations are interesting. 

Les Trois Mousquetaires. By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Edited by L. GaLprn. 

Garden City: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1930. Pp. x + 193. 

_ The notes are perhaps not sufficiently numerous, and the exercises rather forbidding. 
Slightly more difficult than most of the volumes in the series. WF. s 
L’Avare. By Mottere. Edited by Ropert E. Rockwoop. Garden City: Doubleday, 

Doran and Company, 1930. Pp. xxxi + 134. 

Text carefully prepared after that of the Grands Ecrivains de la France. Contains 
a questionnaire-guide and no exercises. 

Junior Literature. New York: Macmillan Company, 1930. 

Book I. By Srertinc A. Leonarp AND Haroip Y. Morrert. Pp. viii + 597. 

Book II. By A. Leonarp anp Haroip Y. Morrert. Pp. 615. 

By Sreruinc A. Leonarp, Harowp Y. Morrert, AND Maurice W. Moe. 

p. 654. 

_. This anthology of literature, arranged for junior high school students, gives a very 
wide range of selections, particularly well adapted for children in these grades. The 
series is to be particularly commended because of the great care taken to point the 
children to other interesting material, as well as to encourage them to read the entire 
books from which the selections are taken. The questions and study helps are at the 


_ so they do not obtrude themselves upon pupils or teachers who do not care to use 
them. 


The series is one of unusual excellence. N. F. 
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Ramuntcho. By Pierre Loti. Edited by Victor W. Ritcuie. Garden City: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, 1930. Pp. x + 124. 
Exercises in the orthodox manner: idioms, questions and translations . French. 

La Poudre aux Yeux. By Eucene LasicHet aNp Epovarp Martin. Edited by Rosert 
Foure AND HeLene Foure. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1930. 
Pp. viii + 133. 

_ Useful exercises for oral work in French on the text. In a book stressing conversa- 

tion, phonetics might have been employed with profit. The notes are in wy . 

La Tulipe Noire. By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Edited by ry B. Forster. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1930. Pp. xi + 22 
Exercises based on the system: questionnaire, grammaire aan expressions 

particulieres. W. B. 


Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. By Mo tere. Edited by SHrpMaANn. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1930. Pp. xiii + i 
Carefully and competently edited, with useful exercises i the Ay 3 closely. 


Contes Choisis. By Guy p—E Maupassant. Edited by Witu1aAM RaceicH Price. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1930. Pp. xvi + 184. 
Contains nine of Guy de Maupassant’s finest tales, including La Parure. Interesting 
exercises and notes. Adapted to college classes. W. T. B. 


Mysterious Car. By Litu1an K. Craic. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1930. 
Pp. 94. 


p. 

A supplemental reader for the second grade. This is a fanciful story of the 
adventures of an automobile. The vocabulary is carefully developed, and ™~, story is 
interesting to children. es 
Modern Methods and the Elementary Curriculum, Revised Edition. By Fanci A. 

Pumps. New York: Century Company, 1931. Pp. xviii + 521. 

This revision of this popular book follows the same lines as the former text. 
Citations and illustrative materials are brought up to date. In view of the great 
amount of recent work on curriculum construction, this was particularly i a 


Methods of Teaching in Six Representative State Teachers Colleges of the United States. 
By Paut G. CHANDLER. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
1930. Pp. vi + 149. 

This is an attempt to evaluate some methods of teaching. The criteria used for 
judging were the opinions of 55 expert teachers. 

The author observed 114 class exercises in six colleges, and secured stenographic 
reports of 105 of these exercises. He found an agreement of 88% between his judgment 
and nine judgments of three other observers. 

The conclusions are suggestive but may be challenged because they are based on 
opinions rather than teaching outcomes. The author himself admits that the opinions 
of experts are not so valuable as “controlled experimentation would be.” 

The greatest value of the study seems to be the pointing out of wes oe 
The By Mary H. Wane. Boston: Little Brown and Company, 1930. 

p. 280. 

Stories of seven great Americans. Those chosen are Edison, Roosevelt, Goethals, 
Hoover, Ford, Byrd, and Burbank. The stories are interesting and readable ; for 
children of about sixth grade ability. N. F. 

My Next Book One. By Anna Dorornea Corpts. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1931. 
Pp. viii + 173. 

A book of easy readings for use in the latter part of the first grade. This is one of 
the “New Path to Reading” series and is designed to foliow Book I. The material is 
interesting and easy for children. This book serves its purpose admirably. 


Some Biting Remarks. By Happy GotpsmitnH. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
Inc., 1931. 
A clever booklet, dealing with foods and habits of eating. It should appeal to junior 
high school students. N. F. 
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Dan-Hur and the First Farmers. By Wuaiam L. Niwa. Chicago: Laidlaw Brothers, 

1931. Pp. 256. 

An excellent series of stories of primitive man. The book is interesting and attractive ; 
of about third or fourth grade reading difficulty. N. F. 
The Nature Activity Readers. By Paut, Grey Epwarps AND May Wooparp SHERMAN. 

Boston: Little Brown and Company, 1931. 

Book I, Outdoor Land. Pp. x + 131. 

Book II, The Outdoor Playhouse. Pp. xiv + 175. 

Book III, The Outdoor World. Pp. xiv + 270. 

This is an excellent series of readers, dealing with nature materials. The vocabulary 
is very carefully selected. The stories are interesting, and the illustrations are in color 
and very good. The series is recommended for use as supplementary material. —_— 


A Basis for Building a Course in Economics of the Home. By Frances Howe Lercuton. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1931. Pp. ix + 114 
This is a book setting forth the results of a study made of a selected group of families 
with a view to ascertaining problems whose solution would make for a higher standard of 
living. These findings are of value to all those interested in the modern home. The book 
should be in every home economics library. C. A.B. 
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